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softcover. 


Special Effects 
Each volume looks at the secrets of the 


£5.61, Vol. 3. £5.75. 

Science Fiction Heroes 

Photo scrapbook of heroes in science 
fiction. 34 pages £2.50. 

Robots 

From Metropolis to Star Wars many robots 
from film and T.V. 96 pages £4.50. 
Spaceships 

Magazine format, looks at space craft. 36 
pages £1.95. 

Spaceships (Enlarged Edition) 

Expanded and updated 96 pages of the best 
in SF hardware. £5.50. 

Science Fiction Villians 

Rogues gallery of the most evil creatures in 
the universe. 34 pages £2.25. 

T.V. Episode Guide Vol. 1 


Twelve listings including- Wonder Woman, 
Galactica & Outer Limits 96 pages £4.95. 
Fantastic Worlds 

Guide to the worlds of film and T.V. 96 
pages £4.50. 


SHEFFIELD SPACE CENTRE ss a snop that 
specializes in science fiction and fantasy material including 
thousands of paperbacks, comics, film & fantasy mags. 
Open Monday, Tuesday, Thursday, Friday 10 a.m. - 5 p.m., 
Saturday 9 a.m. Closed all day Wednesday. Tel Sheffield 581040. 
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GUIDEBOOKS 


All books are on high gloss paper, 8” x 11”, 


special effects wizards. Vol. 1. £5.50, Vol. 2. 


Science fiction, Adventure and Superheroes. 
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T.V. Episode Guide Vol. 2 = 
Twelve more fantasy based T.V. series are 
listed including- Twighlight Zone, Hulk, 
Buck Rogers, Invaders, etc. 100 pages 
£5.75. 
Science Fiction Weapons 
Visual guide to death rays, killer robots, war 
machines, and other weapons. 34 pages 
£2.25. 
Science Fiction Toys and Models 
Guide to the world of toys and games 
spanning four generations. 34 pages £2.25. 


ALIENS 


An episode guide to aliens from over 150 
movies. 100 pages £4.50 
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DON POST MASKS 


Each overhead mask is a highly detail- 
ed, exact replica of an original STAR 
WARS character. Made from durable 
latex rubber it is hand painted to give 
a superb realistic finish. 


Admiral Ackbar £31.70 
Wicket Ewok £29.50 
Gamorrean Guard £29.50 
Klaatu £29.50 not Illustrated 
Weequay £40.50 


Star Wars Also available 


Darth Vader (plastic) £29.70 
Stormtrooper (vinyl) £29.70 
Chewbacca £36.40 

Yoda £24.40 


Please write or phone for details of other 
DON POST masks available. 


Dr. Who A Celebration 

Ry Peter Haining. Includes articles on the 
Tardis, Galifrey, etc. Also contributions by 
all the actors who have played the Doctor, 
Terry Nation and John Nathan Turner. 
Hardback 264 pages £10.95. 


Dr. Who Technical Manual 

By Mark Harris. Includes plans and drawings 
of the Daleks, K-9, the Doctors Tool kit and 
more. Softcover £2.50 hardcover £4.95. 


Dr. Who Making of a T.V. Series 

By Alan Road. Looks at all aspects of the 
creation of an episode of Dr. Who. From 
script to production and sound fx. Softcover 
£1.95 


Merchandise 

Tardis China Money Box 

Blue China police box 210mm high. £2.95. 
Tardis Pencil Case 

Made of cotton backed P.V.C. silk screened 
printed case. £2.95. 


Dr. Who Profile Prints 

Features art by Andrew Skilleter. Each 
print measures 295 x 420mm 

1. Omega 2. Cybermen 

3. Sontarans 4. Master 

Each print £1.95. 
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Apart from Masks please add 20% to orders to cover 


post. Minimum postage 80p maximum postage £3. For 
— add £1 60 for the first Mask & 80p for each additional 
ask. 
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Fantasy Fiction in Unicorn 


Lands of Never 
An Anthology of Modern Fantasy 


Edited by Maxim Jakubowski 


This superb collection or original short stories by some of 
the masters of modern fantasy brings to Unicorn the work 
of Robert Silverberg, William Horwood, J.G. Ballard, 
Angela Carter, Brian Aldiss and many more. 

1983 Paperback £2.50 


When Voiha Wakes 
Joy Chant 


Rahike was strong, handsome, clever and chosen. But she 
had difficulty understanding her lover, Mairilek, and his 
failure to live by the Town’s rules as a man should. And he 
possessed another remarkable peculiarity . . . 
This new novel by Joy Chant will undoubtedly help estab- 
lish her reputation as a leading novelist of fantasy. 

1983 Paperback £2.95 


Prince of the Godborn 
Seven Citadels: Part | 
Geraldine Harris 
Kerish-lo-Taan, the third son of the Emperor of Galkis, 
and his half-brother Forollkin, embark on a quest to try 
and save Galkis. They are searching for seven sorcerers, 
each of whom has a key which will unlock one of the doors 
to the imprisoned saviour. But if a sorcerer gives up the 
key then he surrenders his mortality. 


This is the first of a four-book saga to be published in 
Unicorn. 


‘a book of exceptional quality in its genre.’ 
1983 Paperback £2.50 


The Observer 


Wi? 


Unwin Paperbacks, 
PO Box 18, Park Lane, 
Hemel Hempstead, Herts HP2 4TE. 


Please write to the above address 
for our new Fantasy Fiction 
Leaflet. 


The Silver Stallion 


James Branch Cabell 


The second of the loose trilogy which began with Figures 
of Earth. Nine barons ruled Poictesme under their Grege 
lord Count Manuel. But now Manuel has vanished, the 
fellowship is broken, and nine wandering adventurers set 
out to find their destiny. Their fates are as diverse, colour- 
ful and unusual as they themselves. 


‘one of the wittiest, most delightfully entertaining of all fan- 
tasy novels.’ Lyn Carter 
1983 Paperback £2.95 


Figures of Earth 
James Branch Cabell 


The first of three tales about the mythical land of Poic- 
tesme. Manuel's mother forced him to promise that he 
would grow up splendid and admirable. It was also 
prophesied that he would go far. Through sharp practice, 
roguery and magic wielded by the bewitching Niafar, he 
comes to a remarkable end in Poictesme. 


‘a wise, witty and fantastic novel, so inventive, so funny and 
so beautiful that it is a joy to read — and re-read.’ 

James Blish 

1983 Paperback £2.50 


The Charwoman’s Shadow 
Lord Dunsany 


No subject seems less likely for a romantic fantasy than a 
woman who spends her days scrubbing floors. But there is 
something very special about this particular charwoman. 
She has no shadow. 


‘Dunsany stands dedicated to strange and lovely worlds of 
fantastic beauty. To the truly imaginative he is a talisman 
and a key unlocking rich store houses of dreams.’ 

H.P. Lovecraft 


1983 Paperback £2.95 


Prices are correct at time of going to press 


Prices quoted are those prevailing at press date and are subject to alteration due to economic conditions. 


BOOKSHOP 


THE FACTS ABOUT A TELEVISION 
SERIES, FEATURING DOCTOR WHO. 
Large format. Road and Farley visited the 
BBC during the filming of the series, on 
location, in the studio and behind-the- 
scenes. They talked to producer, director. 
cameramen, make-up artists, wardrobe 
staff, designers and actors. Introduced by 
Peter Davison. Full colour and b&w photos. 

hb £5.95 pb £3.75 
THE DR WHO TECHNICAL MANUAL 
Large format, Introduced by John Nathan- 
Turner. ‘Totally accurate plans and 
drawings reveal the inner workings of the 
Daleks, K9, Doctor's Tool Kit, and dozens 
more. Plus the fullest possible plans for 
making your own model Tardis.” Includes 8 
pages of full colour photos. 

hb £5.95 pb £3.75 
hb £6.00 = pb £1.75 WE CARRY AN EXTENSIVE STOCK OF 
DR WHO PROGRAMME GUIDE Vol 1 j i i BOOKS BASED ON DR WHO, BATTLESTAR 
hb £5.00 pb £1.70 GALACTICA, STAR TREK ETC. 


FAST, EFFICIENT WORLD- E 
DR WHO PROG srg Sure Mt EA — REGULAR BLMONTHLY CATALOGUES Wen Hig 
: p : 


NEWLY-PUBLISHED TITLES IN U.S.A. AND U.K. SEND 
S.A.E. FOR SAMPLE COPY. 

THE LARGEST SELECTION OF SCIENCE FICTION, WE TAKE ACCESS/BARCLAYCARD 
FANTASY AND HORROR IN THE UNITED KINGDOM — 
OVER 3000 TITLES IN PAPERBACK ALONE. 
ALL PRICES INCLUDE POST & PACKING 


84 SUFFOLK STREET - BIRMINGHAM B1 1TA- ENGLAND :- Tel: 021-643 1999 


IN INTs TE 


DR WHO A CELEBRATION “Two 
decades through time and space.” This 
unique volume, which covers every 
aspect of the Doctor Who series over 
the last twenty years, includes: 
*Season-by-Season Survey of the 
programme. 

*Contributions from Verity Lambert, 
John Nathan-Turner, Barry Letts, Terry 
Nation, Terrance Dicks and all five 
Doctors! 

*Heavily illustrated throughout. £12.00 


DR WHO; THE FIVE DOCTORS 
The novel of the twentieth anniversary 
T.V. special starring all five doctors due 
to be broadcast 24th November 
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THE BRITISH INTERPLANETARY SOCIETY (Established 1933) 
was promoting space a quarter of a century before the first 
man-made satellite was launched! The Society designed a 
Moonship 30 years before Apollo and a starship study is 

now five years behind us. Over 40 special Intestellar Studies 

issues of JBJS have appeared. 


Membership offers you FREE copies of 
Spaceflight, a leading space periodical, the 
chance to subscribe to two other space 
magazines at reduced rates, attendance 

at meetings and film shows, etc. 


Fill in the coupon to claim your 
FREE Membership pack and 
FREE sample copy of Spaceflight. 


Students ask for your FREE copy 
of Space Education too. 


Send the information pack and my FREE copy of Spaceflight. 


Address to Dept V1, British Interplanetary Society, 27/29 South Lambeth 
Road, London, SW8 1SZ, England. 


Address 
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Prices quoted are those prevailing at press date and are subject to alteration due to economic conditions. 
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And so it’s goodbye from him (Ray Rimell)... 


i). 
... and it’s goodbye from him (Mat Irvine)! 


THE SAGA CONTINUES? 
From the next issue your new 
Editor will be lan Graham, as both 
Mat Irvine and myself blast off for 
pastures new to embark ona 
freelance career. Before we depart 
we owe a debt of thanks to all our 
readers and contributors for their 
support over past months, and we 
hope to enjoy reading the 
magazine in the future as much as 
everyone else doubtless will. 
Be seeing you... 


PLUTONIUM PETE 
—= 


1S THE SOPOCLF STULL 
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DATA BANK 


More probes 
Galileo, the space probe that will be sent to 
Jupiter in 1986, was tested in Earth orbit 
successfully earlier this year. In July, ata height 
of 19 miles above Earth, the Galileo entry craft 
was put through a simulated test that it will 
have to undergo five years from now and 
several hundred million miles away. During the 
test the craft was lifted by balloon to the test 
altitude. In reality five years from now, the 
Galileo probe, launched in 1986, will separate 
from the parent craft 150 days before the 
Jupiter encounter, and will fly 200 miles into 
the thick atmosphere of the Solar System’s 
largest planet. Pressures will be 20 times that 
experienced on Earth 

The tests in Earth’s atmosphere are vital to 
ensure the operation of the vehicle in the 
Jovian system. Galileo will have to withstand a 
deceleration from 115 OOO mph to a mere 
50 mph, which will subject the craft to 400 Gs 
Although differing vastly in character, taken 
overall, Earth's upper atmosphere does 
resemble the outer reaches of the Jovian 
atmosphere very closely and was Ideal for the 
test which went very smoothly. The giant 
balloon, 5.1 million cubic feet in volume, took 
the probe to 18.6 miles above New Mexico 
and then released it. The probe landed at 
White Sands nine minutes later 


Following our news item 
on Exosat in the previous 
issue (Page 8) here is the 
first picture from the 
Satellite courtesy David 
Whitehouse of the 
University College 
London's Department of 
Physics. 


By ROBINSON 
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IRAS — success story 

The joint astronomical satellite mission IRAS 
(Infra-Red Astronomical Satellite) is definitely 
earning its keep. As a joint exercise between 
the US, which launched it, the Netherlands, 
which built it, and us in the UK who track it, 
IRAS has continued to astound virtually 
everyone. 

First it discovered a comet, Comet IRAS- 
Akari-Alcock, which was almost visible from 
Earth and at any rate must rank as the first 
comet to share its discovered honours with a 
satellite as well as human observers! In 
passing IRAS also detected a tail to the comet 
Tempel 2 which until now appeared to be tail- 
less, and as an encoré proceeded to detect 
four more new comets as well. 

However, the best news came in August 
when IRAS, while studying the star Vega in the 
constellation The Lyrae (which means it also 
goes under the designation of Alpha Lyrae), 
discovered that it appeared to be surrounded 
by a shell or ring of particles. IRAS, being an 
infra-red detecting satellite, had measured the 
heat given off by these particles; very faint 
heat, but heat nevertheless. These particles, 
which scientists estimate correspond very 
accurately with the estimates of the mass — 
excluding the Sun—of our own Solar System, 
gives rise to the reasonable hypothosis that 
Vega is surrounded by a developing solar 
system, and if so it’s the first extra-Solar 
System solar system to be discovered. 

As is quite normal with astronomical 
discoveries, this all came about more or less by 
chance. Drs Harmut Aumann and Fred Gillett 
of Kitt Peak National Observatory were at the 
Tracking and Acquisition Centre for IRAS at 
Rutherford Appleton Laboratory's Chilton 


tracking station. They were only using Vega as 
acalibration object when they realised that the 
star was brighter in the infra-red than it should 
have been. They then found that this was 
coming from a region that extended over 80 
Astronomical Units (7.4 thousand million 
miles) around the star. The temperature of this 
matter was measured at 88°K (Kelvin) or 
around — 300°C, but, therefore, above 


absolute zero and something like the 
temperature to be found on the sunlit side of 
Pluto! This lead the scientists to theorise that 
this material is probably larger than your 
average cosmic grains and is probably 
material left over from Vega’s formation. This 
then follows our own Solar System formation 
very closely and, QED, Vega may also be 
forming — or has formed — planets 
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X-15 

In an issue that contains both a review of a new 
X-Planes book and the Eagle’s Talon vacuum- 
formed kit of the two X-24 craft, it’s worth 
noting exactly which X craft have been made 
as kits. 

Air-Vac made vacformed kits of the Bell X-1 
and X-1E to 1/72nd scale and possibly the 
X-1A. Strombecker made the X-1B, to 1/48th 
scale in two versions, one of which contained a 
miniature bust of the pilot Chuck Yeager. 

The X-2 was apparently modelled in 1/40th 
scale by Craft Industries, and in an unknown 
scale by Hobbytime. Air-Vac had also 
announced a 1/72nd vacform, but it is 
uncertain whether this was released. 

The X-3 Stilleto was issued by Revell in 
1/65th scale, which is currently available as a 
History Maker, and Lindberg made a 1/48th 
scale version. An obscure company, Ven-mac, 
made a 1/50th X-4, and a limited production 
run was made to 1/48th scale by The 
Aerospace Model and Casting Company. 

The swept-wing X-5 was made to 1/40th 
scale by Revell, and this is another History 
Makers reissue. The X-6 was never made in 
real life, though its prototype for a nuclear 
powered engine was and tested in a B-36, 
numbered NB-36H. Monogram, of course, 


make the giant kit of the B-36, so conversion ts 
a possibility. 

The X-8 series included the Aerobee-Hi 
research rocket, and Revel! made one of these 
to 1/40th scale, although they didn’t note that 
it was an X-8 as such on the box or plans 

The Bell X-9 Shrike was a scale version of 
what would become the Rascal missile. 
Monogram made the latter in 1/48th scale, and 
also as part of their much smaller ‘missiles’ 
sets. 

The vertical take-off X-13 was produced by 
Aurora to 1/48th scale but the most famous ‘X’ 
craft, the 15, had the most models produced, 
although the re-issued Revell History Makers 
version is the only one currently available. 
Other manufacturers included Lindberg, 
Aurora, Busch, Heller, Starplast, Miyauchi, 
Sankol, San and the vacformed Frankmodel — 
the only one to a true 1/72nd scale. 

The X-17, another rocket, was issued by 
Revell to 1/40th, and Aurora produced a 
1/70th X-18, apparently from a Comet 
original. 

The X-20 Dyna-Soar was made as a 
vacform by KR Models. 

The X-24s are reviewed in this issue and 
that, to date, is the complete list. Many thanks 
to Martin Postranecky who supplied most of 
the details. 


Ariane 

The seventh flight of the European launcher 
Ariane was scheduled to take place on October 
26/27 having been delayed from September. 
This wasn’t due to the launcher, which has had 
more than its fair share of problems, but rather 
to the payload’s parent body — Intelsat — 
worried about spurious noises through one of 
Intelsat 5 F-7’s L-band maritime frequences 
Ariane is due to launch the next two Intelsat 5 
craft, though the delay in this launch will not 
apparently effect the overall scheduling. 


Polish shuttle 
More kit news, through it is only news and not 
a review as such, as! do not believe the kit will 
be widely available, is that the Polish modelling 
industry have issued a Shuttle kit. It’s a Full 
Stack set-up and to roughly 1/400th scale. 
Detail is somewhat heaw and the number of 
parts are kept to a minimum, but it’s of 
academic interest and you never know they 
may decide to produce some Soyuzs and 
Salyuts? 

Many thanks to Polish reader Wojciech 
Gawrych who kindly sent us the sample! 


SOUND SVISION 


TAPES 


‘The Hobbit’ & ‘The Fellowship of 
the Ring’ read by J R R Tolkien. 
‘The Two Towers’ & ‘The Return 
of the King’ read by J R R Tolkien. 
‘Poems and Songs of Middle 
Earth’ read by J R R Tolkien, and 
songs from ‘The Road Goes Ever 
On’ sung by William Elvin and 
accompanied by Donald Swann, 
the composer of the music. 

These are all excerpts from the 
various books, read by Tolkien 
himself, covering Bilbo’s meeting 
with Gollum, and various other 
highlights from the story. ‘Poems’ 
are also read by Tolkien, both in 
English and in Elvish, and the 
additional songs really give a new 
dimension to the books. 


‘The Silmarillion — of Beren and 
Luthien’ read by Christopher 
Tolkien. ‘The Silmarillion — of the 
Darkening of Valinor & of the 
Flight of the Noldor’ read by 
Christopher Tolkien. 

Christopher is Tolkien’s son, who 
edited the later works, and his 


semblance to his father’s. It is very 
interesting to hear an author read- 
ing his own works, Tolkien, in 
particular, gets a tremendous 
gusto into it, but Christopher is 
very good indeed. Be warned! If 
you start with one cassette — you 
will probably end up getting the 
rest. 


‘Under Milkwood’ by Dylan 
Thomas. Double cassette at 
£13.98 


This started as a radio play, and 
has been turned into a book, but is 
so much better to listen to than 
read. Thomas is, at present, going 
through the period of obscurity 
usual for a few years after a 
writer's death, but he will probably 
be remembered to future gener- 
ations as the Welsh Ray Bradbury. 
This is the story of 24 hours in a 
tiny Welsh fishing village, showing 
the inside of the people's heads 
more clearly than the outside. It is 
funny, sad, sentimental, 
outrageous, but unique. This re- 
cording is actually taken from the 
American Stage show, with Dylan 
Thomas himself playing several of 


‘The Science Fiction Showcase’. 
Four cassettes in a box at £27.96. 
This has obviously been put 
together by a Star Trek fan, and 
consists of two tapes of William 
Shatner and two of Leonard 
Nimoy. Shatner reads ‘Mimsy 
Were the Borogroves’ by Henry 
Kuttner, a fantastical, fearsome 
story, and part of Isaac Asimov's 
‘Foundation’ about the 
Pschohistorians. Both are good, 
but Nimoy has the better stories, 
by Robert Heinlein and Ray Brad- 
bury. ‘The Green Hills of Earth’, 
probably one of Heinlein's better 
known tales, is a beautiful story, 
and ‘Gentlemen Be Seated’ shows 
the lighter side of living on the 
Moon. The two stories from ‘The 
Martian Chronicles’ again vary. 
‘Usher Il’ is funny, in a macabre 
way, and ‘There Will Come Soft 
Rains’ is one of the most moving 
stories, and one of the most 
powerful anti-war themes, ever 
written. It is also possible to get 
these cassettes separately. 


‘The White Dragon’ read by Anne 
McCaffrey. 
Many of us have had the luck to 


works at conventions; this is the 
first one that has actually been 
taped, but not the last, | hope. It 
covers Chapters 3-6, from Jaxon 
storming out of his hold in disgust 
at everyone treating him as a child 
still, and tells of his adventures 
with Ruth, practising flying and 
flaming Thread, and finding and 
returning the stolen queen's egg. 
MV 


More words on tape 

An interesting selection of cas- 
settes arrived recently (courtesy of 
Caedmon) of spoken books. Three 
authors were represented, and the 
words are read, mostly, by the 


voice has an uncanny re- 


the voices. 


hear Anne read from her own 


writers themselves. The Roald 


DISCS 


Star Wars — Return of the Jedi. Composed and 
conducted by John Williams, played by the 
London Symphony Orchestra. Polydor/RSO 
RSD 5023, cassette TRSD 5023. 


This was a fairly obvious record release, but 
although the film publicity — as if it needed to 
be —was played up, the record is almost a low 
key affair with nothing like the presentation of 
the two previous offerings. Both Star Wars and 
Empire were released as double albums, 
although the UK release of Empire was only a 
single, but the US edition was readily available. 
(For the full story of this, see Starburst issue 
25 ‘Record World’) Jed/ turns out to be but a 
single LP and with the sleeve notes, so prolific 
in the first two, conspicuous by their absence. 
Perhaps they thought it had all been said, but it 
would have been nice to have had a few more 
details — or rather any details at all — about the 
various tracks. In fact it’s only revealed that it is 


the LSO playing on the disc itself, (not that 
there was any real doubt | suppose); the album 
cover omits any mention. 


One of the best tracks for me is the ‘Parade of the 


Ewoks’, which exactly captures the characters 
of the furry teddy bears in a style very 
Prokovian; it could almost fit into Peter and the 
Wolf! The next track, ‘Han Solo Returns’, 
comes over like a cross between the 
Enterprise’s encounter with V'ger in the first 
Trek film and Corigliano’s score for A/tered 
States. This track blends into the next and 
features Jabba’s Palace Band with Sy Snootles 
on lead vocal. Apart from the film publicity 
which credits Annie Arbogast, both devising 
the Huttese lyrics and performing the voice of 
Snootles, no other details on this part of the 
recording, or the later track of the Ewok 
celebrations, are given. The soundtrack 
recording ends with a sinister piece for the 
appearance of the Emperor — excellently 
played, | thought, by lan McDiarmid — followed 
by the battle between Luke and his father set to 
a piece of music that brings in virtually all the 
Star Wars themes and borrows heavily on The 
Asteroid Field from the second album. 

Overall, not a bad album, and a must to 
complete the trio—|! wonder when we get the 
boxed set? MI 


Apollo — Atmosphere and Soundtracks by 
Brian Eno, Daniel Lanois and Roger Eno. EG 
Records EGLP 53. 

Since leaving Roxy Music many moons ago, 
Brian Eno has been experimenting with various 
styles of music, some on his own, some with 
other musicians such as David Bowie and 
Robert Fripp. This led to his Ambient Series, 


beginning with Ambient 1 — Music for Airports 
and the most recent of which was issued last 
year, Ambient 4 — On Land (for a review of the 
latter see Starburst issue 49; ‘Record World’). 

Some of Eno’s music found its way into 
various films, and he did compile an album of 
such fragments — Music for Films (Polydor 
Super 2310 623). Now he has released an 
album of specific music and themes written for 
the Al Reinert film on the Apollo Missions. 

Like the majority of Eno’s music, this record 
consists of themes rather than specific tunes; 
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gentle themes that wash over you in a very 
restful manner and ideal accompanying 
sounds to a space mission. Occasionally a tune 
breaks through, such as the opening to side 
two, a track entitled ‘Silver Morning’ but, in the 
main, carefully programmed synthesisers 
produce sounds as background music that is 
really meant to be heard. 

An excellent album cover, featuring a view 
of the moon taken by the Apollo 14 crew, 


completes this recording. Highly 
recommended. MI 


Dahl Soundbook consists of five of 
his ‘fantasy’ stories; Arthur C 
Clarke reads excerpts from ‘2010’, 
and various bits of the Foundation 
quartet — as it now is — are read 
both by Isaac Asimov and William 
Shatner. 

| listened to most of them in the 
car during several longish runs | 
had to make, and overall this 
seemed to be an ideal place to 
listen as they tend to demand a 
captive audience. 

One major irritation | found with 
them is that they are, for the most 
part, excerpts. It's no use really 
listening to them if you haven't 
read the book. The Dahl stories are 
the exception here and he man- 
ages to put over the five stories on 
four cassettes, just like David 
Davies on Children’s Hour. The five 
stories are ‘Charlie and the Choc- 
olate Factory’ (recently serialised 
on Radio 4 as a play); ‘James and 
the Giant Peach’ (which was done 
as a Children’s play on BBC tele- 
vision some years ago); ‘Fantastic 
Mr Fox’; ‘The Enormous Crocodile’ 
and ‘The Magic Finger’. | played 
them to daughter Amy, who is six, 
and she thoroughly enjoyed them. 
They tend to be a bit bloodthirsty 


in places, but then what decent 
fairy-tale isn't? 

Having just read ‘2010 — 
Odyssey Two’, and being familar 
with the story, the excerpt, read by 
Arthur himself, comes over as a 
pleasant reminder. However, | 
couldn't really recommend it if you 
haven't read the story for large 
chunks have been left out. In fact, 


The original Foundation Trilogy 
also split up fairly easily into 
variouS compartments, so cas- 
settes have been produced on 
various happenings within the 
books, such as ‘The Psy- 
cohistorians’, which reminded me 
of Hari Seldon first setting up the 
whole idea, and the second cas- 
sette, ‘The Mayors’ was a good 


crammer as to how the whole lot 
nearly went wrong. Asimov 
doesn't, in fact, read all three of 
these, only the most recent ‘Foun- 
dation’s Edge’ and ‘The Mayors’. 
‘The Psycohistorians’ is read by 
William Shatner and one has to 
admit a trained actor's voice 
makes the goingaloteasier. Ml 


taking the chapter numbers as an 
indication, the book has a total of 
55, 56 if you count the Epilogue 
‘20,001’. The cassette deals with 
a mere seven of these and conse- 
quently a great deal of the detail 
which adds to the delight of an 
Arthur Clarke book is missing. 
Definitely a good reminder, but not 
if you haven't read the book in the 
first place. 

Similarly the three cassettes 
that present excerpts from the four 
Foundation books cannot hope to 
give the whole overall picture of 
the 1000 years of the Galactic 
Empire. However, having just read 
the newest ‘Foundation’s Edge’, 
and not having read the preceding 
three for many years, they did 
serve as a useful reminder as to 
just what was supposed to have 
happened over the first 300 years. 
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VOYAGER Guiz 


The giant Saturn 5 rocket launched Apollo on its way to the Moon. We are 
launching another giant GUIZ in VOYAGER, with the largest rocket kit 
ever produced — 5 Revell 1/96th scale Satum 5s for prizes! 5 runners up 
will be awarded subscriptions to Space VOYAGER. 


All you have to do is to answer these 5 questions: 

1) What fuel powers the second and third stages of 
the Saturn 5? 

2) Which rocket stage was used both as the 2nd 
stage of the Saturn 1B and the third stage of the 
Saturn 5? 

3) Which Apollo flight number was given to the first 
unmanned launch of the Saturn 5? 

4) What was the name of the rocket that tested 
Apollo’s Launch Escape System? 

5) The last flight of a Saturn 5 rocket launched what? 


HOW TO ENTER 

Simply write down the answers to our 5 questions 
and send, together with coupon atright, to Space 
VOYAGER GUIZ No. 2, M.A.P. LTD, PO Box 35, 
Wolsey House, Wolsey Road, Hemel Hempstead, 
Herts, HP2 4SS. Entry is free. 


RULES 

1. The contest will close on January 1, 1984. 

The first 5 correct entries to be opened will receive 
the prize as offered. The next 5 will receive the free 
subscriptions as offered. Winners will be notified by 


post. 


2. The entrant's name and address must 
accompany each entry. 

3. Each entry should be accompanied by the special 
coupon cut from the lower right hand corner of this 
page. One coupon covers only one entry. 
Individuals can enter as many times as they wish 
but the number of entries will only be regarded as 
valid if accompanied by an equal number of 
coupons. Photocopies are not acceptable. 

4. Proof of posting cannot be taken as proof of 
receipt and, 

whilst every care will be taken, the magazine 
publishers 

cannot accept responsibility for lost entries. 

5. The competition is open to UK residents only 
with the exception of staff of M.A.P. Ltd, and v4 
their relatives, and printers, advertisers and 
contributors to Space VOYAGER. 

6. Entry into the contest implies full 
acceptance of the rules and the 


Editors decision in all matters 
is final. Correspondence will not FAs vY 
be entertained. ¢ 0 “) 
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Space VOYAGER 

ISSUE No. 6 December/ 
January, 1983 

Additional copies are now 
available from the editorial 
address. 

Contents: 

RETURN OF THE JEDI — Part 
two, with more SFX secrets 
revealed! 

UFO ENCOUNTERS — Two 
strange encounter cases. 
TWILIGHT ZONE — 
Continuing our interview 
with Joe Dante, director 
BUILDING LUNA - The 
spaceship of Destination 
Moon modelled. 
SKYWALKING — We talk to 
the author of George Lucas’s 
new biography. 

GOLDEN YEARS OF SF—A 
look at the books and the 
pulps. 

Price £1.95 each (includes 
post and packing). 


Space VOYAGER 

ISSUE NO. 5 OCT/NOV, 1983 

Contents: 

RETURN OF THE JEDI — SFX secrets 
revealed! TERRAFORMING — Seeding dead 
worlds. TWILIGHT ZONE — We interview 
Joe Dante, Director. SHUTTLE UPDATE — 
ALL THE REGULAR FEATURES — AND 
MUCH MORE! Price £1.95 each (includes 
post and packing). 


FORAYS MABAZINE FOR THOSE WHO CANT WALT FOR TOMCIRROW 


Space VOYAGER (PILOT ISSUE) New VOYAGER New VOYAGER 
Contents: FANTASY ROLE PLAYING — An ISSUE NO 1. AUTUMN 1982 ISSUE NO 2. WINTER, 1982 
introduction. PROJECT DAEDALUS —B.I.S. Contents: Contents: £.7. The Extra-Terrestrial — 


space project. THE CHILLY PLANETS — 
Patrick Moore investigates. THE EMPIRE 
STRIKES BACK — Colour feature. BLAKE'S 7 
— Liberator scale plans. MODEL 


WORLDSHIPS —~ Alan Bond 

investigates. BUILDING THE AT-AT 
WALKER — Model project. VENUS — Patrick 
Moore OBE. MODEL ROCKETRY —A space 


Behind the scenes on Spielberg's smash 
film. The Empire Str — Bui 


LANDSPEEDER - Toy conversion. SF/ age hobby. THE WRATH OF KHAN — Star interview Hany rl 
FANTASY FILMS — Special feature. Trek // colour feature. BLAKE’S 7 EPISODE ARTHU: ks to the 
VOYAGER - The story so far. ALIEN — Build GUIDE — Season One. UFOs ~ Fact or aut! THE SPACE 
a monster! MAN OUT OF TIME — SF fantasy? BLADERUNNER — Colour feature. AG . FANTASY 
story ... AND MUCH MORE! STAR TREK I! — Pull-out poster. FIGU! e Expert advice by 
Price £1.50 each (includes post Price £1.70 each (includes post Heat! . AND MUCH MORE! 
and packing). and packing). nib ; each (includes post and 
packing 
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] Pleaserushme... | 

..copy (copies) of Space VOYAGER Pilot Issue at £1.50 each (includes post and packing). ) 
copy (copies) of New VOYAGER No. 1 at £1.70 each (includes post and packing). 

copy (copies) of New VOYAGER No. 3 at £1.70 each (includes post and packing). 

copy (copies) of New VOYAGER No. 4 at £1.70 each (includes post and packing). 

va ..copy (copies) of Space VOYAGER No. 5 at £1.95 each (includes post and packing). 

dimen’ copy (copies) of Space VOYAGER No. 6 at £1.95 each (includes post and packing). 

| | enclose cheque/postal order/ ......eccsscscssseseeee value £.... . 

| Please make cheques payable to M.A.P. Ltd. 


I Send now whilst stocks /ast to: 1 
I Space VOYAGER Sales Department, M.A.P. Ltd., PO Box 35, Hemel Hempstead, Herts, HP2 4SS. 
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New VOYAGER 

ISSUE NO 4. SUMMER, 1983 

Contents: 

RETURN OF THE JEDI — Special 16 page 
colour feature. PLANET MERCURY -— Patrick 
Moore investigates. CONVENTIONS — How 
torun them. SHUTTLE UPDATE — ALL THE 
REGULAR FEATURES...AND MUCH 
MORE! Price £1.70 each (includes post 
and packing). 


TMG RAROAINE IE SCANS FACTION, Fh: BNO PANTRY 


"Reena: 
S¥E SHER LISGERGER & OHM DYKSTRA 


New VOYAGER 
ISSUE NO 3. SPRING, 1983 
Contents: 
MARS — THE RED PLANET - By Patrick 
Moore OBE. JOHN DYKSTRA — We 
interview the man behind Apogee. SOUND 
AND VISION — New video games, video 
films and discs. CLASSIC UFO 
ENCOUNTERS — With colour plates by 
David Hardy. SFX PHOTOGRAPHY — 
Explained by John Wade. THE SPACE 
ELEVATOR — Described by Mat Irvine. NEW 
SF MODELS FOR 1983 — Trade fair report 

- AND MUCH MOREI. Price £1.70 each 
(includes post and packing). 


Prices quoted are those prevailing at press date and are subject to alteration due ta ecanamirc canditinne 


LOFFICIER TALK TO DALE POLLOCK, AUTHOR OF A 


NEW BIOGRAPHY OF GEORGE LUCAS 


ale Pollock is a familiar name to the Los 
Angeles-based film community. Along 
with film critics Charles Champlin and Kevin 
Thomas, columnist Roderick Mann and a few 
others, he is one of the staff contributors to the 
famous Los Angeles Times ‘Calendar’ section, 
which deals with Hollywood and the movies. 
We met Pollock at the house of his agent, 
located deep in the Hollywood Hills. He is a 


man in his early thirties, thin-faced and 
sporting a beard. Despite the traffic, which was 
particularly bad that day, Pollock was con- 
genial and genuinely pleased to discuss his 
new book, and the fascinating personality of 
George Lucas. 

While the interview was being set up (it was 
recorded for television), we started to discuss 
the Star Wars genesis, and, in particular, the 

somewhat erratic spelling of 

the various names used in the 
early treatments of the movie!. 

Pollock appeared amused to 

meet someone that knew of 
Lucas’s original drafts, and 
commented that we were 
possibly, ‘the only two people 
in the world that could have 
this conversation!’ 

SPACE VOYAGER: You've been 
a journalist for quite some 
time. What made you decide to 
write a book, and specifically, 
why one on George Lucas? 
DALE POLLOCK: For a 

long time, I'd wanted to 


write a book about the movie business, which 
is something that | feel | know well, after 
covering it for six years. Crown Publishers 
came to me with the idea for an unauthorised 
biography of Lucas. | said | wasn’t interested 
unless | could gain Lucas’s cooperation. Once | 
did, | agreed to do the book. 

SV: That brings up another question. | have 
seen the book advertised as being an ‘un- 
authorised biography with the full cooperation 
of George Lucas.’ How does that work out? 
DP: It works in this way: First of all, it is 
extremely unusual for Lucas to participate in 
anything that he does not have an ownership 
of. He does not own any part of this book. 
That's one reason why it’s unauthorised. 

The other way that it’s unauthorised is, he 
did not control the contents of the book. So, 
there are things in the book that he is not 
completely pleased with. 

Yet | gained his total cooperation in the 
interests of accuracy. He wished to clear up 
many misconceptions and inaccuracies that 
have been printed about him in the 15 years of 
his career. This book gave him the opportunity 
to do that. So, while factually, everything is 
totally accurate, there are matters of opinion in 
the book, my opinion, that Lucas himself does 
not agree with. 

SV: Is there any factual information that he 
might also have preferred to have not seen in 
print? 

DP: Basically, | had total access to all his 
papers, all his documents and most of the 
corporate financial statements. So, if there was 
factual information that he didn’t want in the 
book, he didn’t indicate anything about it to 
me. 

SV: Granted that Lucas has changed the face 
of American cinema, but because he’s so 
young, don’t you think that it might be a little 
premature to do a book of this kind? 

DP: That was one of the first concerns about 
Skywalking. How do you write a full biography 
of a man who is only 38 years old? Actually, | 
found that it was not that difficult. Even though 
he has only directed three films, he’s produced 
six. That gave me enough material. And, the 
key to Lucas, and to understanding Star Wars 
and American Graffiti in particular, is under- 
standing his childhood and his adolescence. 
That was the material that | had to go with. | 
found it was very rich material in terms of both 
theme and detail. |n how he constructed these 
films, using building blocks from his own life. 
SV: Were there any problems in compiling the 
book? | would think that there were logistical 
difficulties in going through that kind of 
material? 

DP: Well, there weren't that many logistical 


1. For details concerning the Star Wars genesis, refer to our 
previous article on the subject in New VOYAGER No. 4. 
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difficulties. Luckily tor me, Lucas grew up, went 
to school, and has lived all his adult life in 
California. The only basic travelling | did was to 
England, where | spent ten days on the set of 
Return of the Jedi. The most difficult part was 
getting in contact, and getting all the people 
that knew and worked with him, to cooperate 
in such a book. Ultimately, there was really only 
one person who refused to cooperate, and that 
was Marvin Davis, the owner of Twentieth 
Century Fox. 

Everyone else was very cooperative. | did 85 
interviews with different individuals. Along 
with close to 80 hours with Lucas himself. The 
difficulty came in scheduling those interviews, 
getting all my tapes transcribed and getting 
the book done in time so it could come out this 
summer (1983) 

SV: How long did it take you, from the time 
that you said you would do it until you got your 
last draft into the publisher? 


DP: A year. | delivered a finished manuscript 
one year after | signed the contract. | was 
working a full-time job at the Los Angeles 
"Times at the same time. It was a gargantuan 
effort. | felt that | accomplished what | wanted 
to. Obviously, every author would love more 
time to work on his book, and it’s painful for me 
to see some passages that | wish | had 
rewritten, but | feel good about the documen- 
tation and the scholarship that Is involved. 

SV: Were there any problems because of 
Lucasfilm’s penchant for secrecy about their 
current projects? 

DP: This whole relationship between George 
and myself was very much founded on trust. He 
trusted me to do an accurate and thorough 
review of his life. He also had to trust that | 
would not divulge the material that | came into 
contact with, priorto the release of the book. | 
had to suspend what amounted to my Journal- 
istic judgement on these things, and stifle my 
impulses to go screaming out some of the 
secrets, both of the film Return of the Jedi and 
from his personal life. But, that was my part of 
the agreement. He was being very cooperative 
and extremely open. | had tremendous access, 
and | felt the least | could do in return was to 
respect the desire for secrecy, until Jed/ came 
out. Now that it’s out, | feel no compunctions 
about talking about anything. 

SV: In your opinion, what do you think is the 
secret to George Lucas’s success? 


DP: | think Lucas put his finger on it himself, 
when he talks about how ordinary he is, and 
how he feels that he is sort of, ‘everyman,’ and 
that his tastes are remarkably similar to the 
tastes of a mass audience. 

| think the real secret of his success is that 
he doesn’t try to second guess what other 
people will like. He makes films that he will 
enjoy, that he feels he will like. That's all that 
matters to him. He’s sort of dumbfounded and 
amazed that millions of people across the 
world have tastes that seem to coincide with 
his own. He can't quite get over that. The only 
way that he can explain it is by this sense of his 
being an ordinary guy with ordinary emotions, 
an ordinary childhood, an_ ordinary 
adolescence, and yet, obviously, he is an 
extraordinary man. So, this is a dichotomy that 
| think you find in George Lucas. 


SV: How do you think his ‘ordinary’ existence 
played on him becoming such a film-maker 
that he has impact almost everywhere in the 
world? 
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DP: | think one reason was that he was a very 
shy child, which meant that everything was 
cooking inside of his personality. He had an 
extremely vivid imagination as a child, and this 
was really never revealed. It just sort of 
fermented and cooked. When he arrived at the 
University of Southern California Film School, 
suddenly he found a way to express this 
imagination that he had never found before. !t 
was one of those rare instances of somebody 
finding the thing that they are perfectly suited 
to do. In this case, Lucas was perfectly suited 
to make and edit films. In particular, because 
of his reliance on and his fascination with 
comic books and television as a child, he had a 
very intuitive sense of graphics and pacing. He 
was able to use these qualities in his filmmak- 
ing. Coupled with his imagination, the result is 
Star Wars. 

SV: Why is it that Lucas has stopped directing, 
and since Star Wars, has taken on more of a 


Dale Pollock, the young author of ‘Sky- 
walking’, subject of this special interview. 
Pollock has written a careful biography of 
George Lucas which will be of interest to all 
SWrans. A review of the book can be found on 
page 25. 


position of overseer? 

DP: | think there are two reasons. Number one, 
George Lucas is what you might call a control 
freak. It is absolutely necessary for him to be in 
total control of every aspect of his life. When 
you're making a small film you can do that, 
because you can direct, act as cameraman, cut 
your own films and cast them. It’s much easier 
to maintain a firm hand over your creative 
work. As his films got bigger, and Star Wars 
was really the first big film he tried to direct, he 
saw that sense of control slipping away from 
him. He was working in a foreign country, 
England; he did not really get along with his 
crew; in Twentieth Century Fox he had a studio 
that was not supportive of him, they were 
constantly harassing him to finish his film and 
spend less money... 

The second reason is that he is not 
physically a very big person. He does not have 
the strongest constitution in the world. He 
takes his work so seriously, that when things 
aren't going well, it affects him physically as 
well as mentally. So his health, literally, began 
to deteriorate during the making of Star Wars. 
When he was working on the special effects, 


he suffered a case of nervous exhaustion that 
he originally thought was a heart attack. Again, 
he saw his own mortality, as he had ten years 
earlier when he was in high school. 

| think these two factors together gave him 
the message that he should stop directing 
films, before he did serious damage to himself. 
Now, he told me that during Return of the Jedi, 
he was so fond of this final film of the trilogy, 
that he really considered directing it himself. 
Yet, when he sat down and looked at the 
number of special effects shots, and the 92 day 
shooting schedule, he said, ‘What do | need 
this for? My life is complicated enough 
already.’ 

SV: Do you think this strong sense of control 
affects the way that he deals with the people 
around him? You said that he didn’t get along 
with the crew on Star Wars. 

DP: Basically Lucas has not made too many 
friends since his college days. His wife Marcia, 
who !s also a film editor, is his closest 
confidant, and also his co-worker. She edited 
both Star Wars, for which she won an academy 
award, Empire, for which she did not get credit, 
and Jed/, for which she shares credit. 

That's his closest friend?. His other friends, 
basically, all stem from college. They include 
John MiJiys, Steven Spielberg, Willward Huyck 
and Gloria Katz, and it's a very finite group of 
people. This is his support system. These are 
the people he discusses his films, with, and 
who he shows his films to in roughcut form. 
Without these people he feels very lost. They're 
the only people whose opinions he trusts. 

SV: Mentioning college friends brings up 
another point. In a very short, three or four 
year period, many of today’s greatest film- 
makers seem to have got their starts. What do 
you think is the reason for that? 

DP: | think it’s like trying to figure out why F 
Scott Fitzgerald, Ernest Hemingway and 
Gertrude Stein all ended up in Paris in the 
1920s. You can see it as sort of a happy 
accident. 

| think there are some factors that led to the 
explosion of talent at USC. One of these was 
the Vietnam war. Lucas, in particular thought 
he was going to be drafted, and went so far as 
to take his physical, and flunked it to his shock, 
because he had diabetes. Otherwise, he would 
not have finished at USC, and | don’t know 
whether George Lucas the film-maker would 
have made it alive out of Vietnam. So, the war 
played a very central part in this. 

The other reason, | think, is that this was the 
first generation that was really weaned on 
television in the home. Lucas’s family didn't 
get a set until he was almost ten. But once they 
did, he became addicted to television. That's 
all he did, watch shows every night and all 
weekend. | think you had this first generation 
that had grown up first with radio, and then 
had this idea of sound and light and image 
coming into the home. | think this had a 
tremendous impact on this entire generation, 
which in part led them to become film-makers. 
SV: Since Star Wars has become such a 
tremendous success, it seems that Lucas has 


2. Subsequent to this interview, it was announced that 
George Lucas and his wife of 15 years, Marcia Lucas, were 
filing for divorce. It is reported that George Lucas would 
maintain custody of their two-year-old adopted daughter. 


expressed some regrets. Do you think he feels 
a sense of loss? 
DP: | think he does. Of course, it’s difficult to 
feel sorry for somebody who is worth 70 
million dollars and potentially has achieved 
one of their greatest life's goals. With the 
completion of this trilogy, he has indeed 
completed the major goal of his last ten years. 

Yet it's obvious that he feels he has lost a 
great deal in that decade. He lost time with his 
wife. He lost almost two years with his infant 
daughter, who Is now turning two. He was 
making Jed/ during all that time and spent very 
little time with her. He feels that life in some 
ways passed him by, because of his consum- 
ing obsession with Star Wars, and then with 
dealing with the money and fame that followed 
it. Which virtually became a full time occupa- 
tion to keep himself sane and down to earth 

| think that success always takes its toll, 
however much the successful person is envied 
by those that don’t share his success. There is 
a price you pay. I’m not trying to get Faustian, 
but | do think George Lucas has paid a heavy 
price for the fame, success and wealth that he 
now enjoys. 


SV: Do you think, in retrospect, that he might 
do things differently if he had the chance? 


DP: He says he would, but | have my own 
doubts about that. | think that Star Wars was a 
very important project to him, as wasAmerican 
Graffiti, because it represented part of himself 
on film. If Graffiti was a recreation of his 
adolescence, then Star Wars was in some way 
a recreation of his childhood. The afternoons 
and evenings that he spent in front of the 
television set, watching Flash Gordon, Don 
Winslow of the Navy, and all the other serials 
and cartoons. This was his way of regurgitating 
the information in a manner that was unique 
and satisfying to him. 

| think, no, | know for certain, had he been 
forced to abandon Star Wars before the first 
film had been made, that he would have 
regretted it for the rest of his life. Had he not 
finished the trilogy, he would have regretted it 
for the rest of his life. 

I'm not sure that he would have done things 
differently. You take some actions, and you pay 
the consequences, and there are other actions 
that you by-pass. Those are always quesions 
that remain unanswered. But, | think on the 
whole, he feels he did what he wanted to. 


SV: Does he have this same fervour towards 
the Indiana Jones series? 

DP: Not at all. He's very emotionally removed 
from those films. It was an idea that he liked. 
An idea that he thought of. He planned the 
films first with Phil Kaufman, and then with 
Steven Spielberg, and now he really regards 
them more as Steven's films than his own. 
He’s there as executive producer. He says he 
goes on location mostly to keep Steven 
company, and to keep his spirits high and his 
optimism going. There is one more laid out 
story line. Harrison Ford is signed up for one 
more after /ndiana Jones And The Temple Of 
Doom. | think after that third one, the films 
might continue. But Lucas certainly seems to 
have no desire to direct any of those films. He 
does toy with the idea of possibly returning to 
the Star Wars films at some point, but | wauld 
say that the Indiana Jones films are films that 
he enjoys more to watch than to make. 

SV: That gets us back to the other six films, the 
sequel and the prequel to the Star Wars 


trilogy. Do you think that there is a strong 
chance that those will be made? 
DP: Not a strong chance. | think actually, it’s 
not so much that he’s sick of them, that the 
cost has become so prohibitive that it becomes 
more and more difficult for these films to make 
money. Although that seems ridiculous in 
terms of how much Jed/ made in its opening 
week, the fact remains that the first film cost 
$11.5 million; Empire, which went drastically 
overbudget and overschedule, ended up cost- 
ing Lucas, personally $36 million; and the 
total costs on Jed/, although Lucasfilm won't 
admit it, are $40 million! Lucas said that to 
make the next trilogy, a single film will cost 
$80 million. He says that becomes ridiculous. 

He’s working on computerised and digital 
means to reproduce some of the special 
effects, and in fact some of the live action 
shooting. But, he’s a long way from perfecting 
those techniques. | think he’s waiting for the 
technology to catch up with his imagination. 
When it does, he may well return to at least one 
of the two trilogies remaining. 
SV: Where does his ambition as a film-maker 
lie now? 
DP: | think, in some ways, that unfortunately 
he’s regressing. He’s going back to his college 
years. He wants to return to making very small, 
personal films that are basically non-linear, 
non-story, that would probably leave most of 
the Star Wars audiences scratching their 
heads. This is the kind of films that he wants to 
make now. He calls it the cinematic equivalent 
of writing in a diary. They are very, very 
personal statements. When you try to press 
him on the specifics he sort of shrugs, because 
| don’t think he knows. This is where he seems 
to be heading. 

| think it’s sort of ashame, and so do most of 
his friends..John Milius said to me, ‘| wonder 


when George is going to really make an adult 
film.’ He made a teenage film with Graffiti, he 
made a child film with Star Wars, he made a 
college film, THX 7738, and he has yet to deal 
with George Lucas the adult. | think that could 
be the most interesting film of all. | hope that, 
someday, that’s the one he'll make. 

SV: How would you characterise George 
Lucas the man? 

DP: | would say he is somebody that is finally 
grown up, ina sense. He has loosened up, he is 
much more accessible to people now than he 
ever was in the past. Yet he’s still a somewhat 
distant, removed and cold person, who finds it 
hard to warm up to people. He's a contradic- 
tion in so many ways. The sense of reserve, and 
yet the sense of exhilaration in his imagination. 
Being a very, very generous person in terms of 
his co-workers and employees. Sharing the 
profits of The Empire Strikes Back, and yet; 
there was one time when we went out to lunch 
and we split the cheque, and | laid down three 
dollars and he said, ‘You owe me another 13 
cents!’ 

So, you have these things balanced. He's a 
contradiction in that sense. | respect him, | 
admire him, but | can’t say that | feel close to 
him. Yet, he told me that he talked more to me 
than to anybody else in his entire life. He said it 
was the closest he’s ever come to being in 
therapy. Yet, | don’t really feel close to him. . . 

That's the kind of person he is, and that's 
what | think makes him interesting and 
fascinating. 

SV: What other projects do you have in mind? 

DP: There’s been some discussion with Steven 
Spielberg about a possible biography for him, 
and | have an idea of how |'d like to do a history 
of the movie business that hopefully wouldn't 
be as dry and boring as most of the ones that 
have been written. We'll see what happens. . .* 


What's next for George Lucas? Will he complete the ‘Star Wars’ trilogies? Has Indiana Jones 
fought his last crusade? And what about these ‘personal statements’ he wants to portray on 
film? Only time will tell if the Force continues... Photo: Copyright © 1982, Lucasfilm (LFL) Ltd. 


SPACE MODELLERS 


BY MAT IRVINE 


t's still not too late to enter your prize creation 

for the 1984 Model Engineer Exhibition at 
the Wembley Conference Centre in January. 
The Space section now gives probably the 
widest choice of any section, including factual 
and fictional; real and fantasy models; figures 
and vehicles; dioramas and spaceships. 

Entries last year were 400% up on the year 
before — our first, and we hope for a similar 
increase next year. Full details were given in 
issue number 3, still available from the usual 
address, but in case you've been on Alpha 
Centauri (for the pedantic this should read ona 
Planet orbiting Alpha Centauri), here they are 
again. 

Class SF1 will consist of any factual 
spacecraft, satellite, probe or launcher, 
scratchbuilt or kit-built. 

Class SF2 contains any SF or Fantasy craft 
that is modelled from an existing Film or 
Television or Book or Comic —/e, not your own 
design. 

Class SF3 features such craft that are 
born out of your own imagination, and will also 
contain such futuristic factual craft, if you are 
wishing to get back from Alpha Centauri... 

Class SF4 contains any figure —fact or 
fantasy and 

Class SF5 any Diorama, which is deemed to 
be any model — fact or fiction, figure or craft (or 
any combination!) that has been placed in a 
scene — a frozen moment of time. 

Class SF6 is for all of you who work with a 
microscope and a fine pair of tweezers — the 
cameo class for any models that fit into a cube 
of space/time measuring not more than 
150 mm on each side or, if you are still with 
the old Imperial System, we will except 
six cu ins. 

Class SF7 is artifacts, items that are not 
figures or craft, or to put it another way, 
weapons, communicators, masks, jewellery, 
etc., in fact anything that doesn't fit into any 
other class! 

Class SF8 is the Junior section, for 
modellers 16 years and under. They can be of 
any of the above types — or anything else if 
we've missed anything, and overall you will be 
judged on originality and skill, rather than what 
the subject actually represents. 

Judging will be (we hope) your departing 
Managing Editor and Technical Editor, along 
with well-known professional modelmaker 
Martin Bower who has worked on a whole 
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range of films, television and other projects, 
and Brian Sampson long-time space model 
collector, one of the compilers of the Space 
Model list and co-owner of the specialist space 
modelling shop Jones Models of Chiswick 

If you are a potential competitor in the next 
exhibition or the one after, and are still stuck 
for ideas, how about tackling something 
different for a change? Remember, the subject 
is hardly limited by constricting boundaries, so 
if you've been an avid Star Wars enthusiast, 
how about modelling a Shuttle for a change, or 
adapting one of the ex-Aurora monsters, or 
scratchbuilding a scene from your favourite SF 
story, or hunting round your nearest Gaming 
shop for a set of white metal figures or diving 
down your bits-and-pieces box and 
constructing a ship from all those parts you 
couldn't bear to throw away? Illustrated 
opposite are just a few ideas which may spark 
off some inspiration 

The Air Launched Sortie Vehicle was 
inspired by the Boeing plans to launch a mini- 
shuttle from on top of a 747. (A drawing of 
which appeared in lssue 1, page 8). The model 
was based on the Revell kit and, although | 
used the NASA 905 version, in fact any 747 kit 
would suffice. EMA tube was used to fabricate 
the tank fairing, plus a lot of Green Stuff, and 
the aft mountings came from heavily modified 
Orbiter wingtips. The rear-mounted single 
Space Shuttle Main Engine came from the 
Orbiter, of course, mounted on a blended-in 
short piece of tube. The mini-shuttle was 
modified from the smaller 1/288th Revell (ex- 
Union) Orbiter kit, with a new nose section 
built up from plastic card. Engine bells, all nine, 
came from the Imai Macross Cruiser-Fortress 
kit. The Tank was built up from EMA tube, and 
Airfix ET/Orbiter struts were greatly modified to 
take the new craft. The finish of gloss white top 
and aluminium underside is Humbrol spray 
paint, with a blue line from a Lufthansa 747 kit. 
Other transfers came from the spares box. 


e 
Ringing the changes comes ‘Mr 


Stephenson's Other Rocket’, a fanciful design 
perhaps projecting the famous engineer's 
thoughts into other modes of transport! 

The basis is acombination of the old 
Lindberg early ‘Space Shuttle’ kit, with all the 
girders and tanks, plus the HO scale Faller 
water-tower model, the real version of which 
stands at Haltingen near the Swiss border. It 
has an incredible Art Deco feel to it, and ever 
since | first set eyes on the kit, I've had plans to 
adapt it into something. ‘Mr Stephenson's 
Other Rocket’ is the result. Most of the rocket 
structure comes from these two kits, plus the 
MPC 1999 Hawk engine, a handful of small 
bits and pieces and a few EMA parts. The 
figures are mostly Langley, as is the fire 
engine, and come already dressed in 
appropriate Edwardian attire. The small trollies 
and other equipment are from Slater's kits, 
and the luggage and lamps from Merit. Colour 
is Humbrol Brunswick Green, with copper and 
antique bronze details. 

e 

The third model is perhaps the most 
unusual — or at least is somewhat different 
from the more normal vehicle-type models. It is 
based on the old Renwal Visible Man kit. The 
skeleton was removed and! fitted the chest 
cavity with mechanisms rather than organs, 
turning the model into an android. LEDs were 
fitted at various points including two green 
LEDs for the eyes and one flashing LED for the 
‘heart’. The inside was finished in EMA‘s 
Electrical Green paint spray, with the exterior of 
the body EMA Valve Grey. The figure was fitted 
on a baseboard, sprayed red, with batteries to 
power the LEDs concealed in the thickness of 
the board, along with the switch. Just three 
ideas here; there are many more and we hope 

to see a fair percentage of them at Wembley , 


Top, the Air Launched Sortie Vehicle 

inspired by Boeing's design for a 747- 
launched mini-shuttle — see text opposite for 
details. Left, Mr Stephenson’‘s other rocket, a 
fantasy model with Victorian period chassis. 
Top, the Renwal visible man goes android! 
LEDs add to illusion of this miniature 6 Million 
Dollar man. Models and photos: Mat Irvine 


BOARD GAMES 


NEW RELEASES 


Nuclear escalation by Flying 
Buffalo 

Regular readers of this magazine 
will already have seen my report in 
an earlier issue on the game 
NUCLEAR WAR. | said then and | 
still maintain that Nuclear War is 
the best card wargame in ex- 
istence; so it was with great 
delight that | greeted the ap- 
pearance of Nuclear Escalation, 
which, while being a game in its 
own right, is also designed as an 
expansion kit for Nuclear War. 

For those unfortunates not 
already familiar with Nuclear War, 
let me just say that it is a card 
game for two or more players (the 
more players the more fun) in 
which each player is dealt a 
number of population cards, each 
ranging from one to 25 000 O00, 
and nine play cards. These range 
from Propaganda Cards, which 
effectively transfer population 
from one player to another, to 
missiles and nuclear warheads 
which destroy population. Object 
of the game is to remove all a 
player's population, thus removing 
him from the game. 

Nuclear Escalation brings Nu- 
clear War right up to date with the 
introduction of Cruise Missiles, 
Space Platforms and other items. 
It can be played quite happily on its 
own; it uses many of the same 
rules and functions as Nuclear 
War, but extends them somewhat 
with the new weaponry; for exam- 
ple a Cruise Missile can remain 
airborne for a number of turns 
before being dropped, and a B1 
bomber has double the capacity of 
the B70 from Nuclear War. On the 
other hand, the chance element in 
nuclear strikes is a whole new ball 
game, with the appalling alterna- 
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tive of your own missile dropping 
on you by mistake! 

If you already possess Nuclear 
War, then the two games are 
joined into one supergame, the 
rules allowing for the anti-missiles 
in Nuclear War to shoot down 
certain additional items in Nuclear 
Escalation, and options being 
given on the methods of calcu- 
lating nuclear destruction. There 
are also some fascinating optional 
rules such as arms deals between 
players, and United Nations Peace 
Resolutions. 

All in all, either singly or joined 
with Nuclear War, Nuclear Escala- 
tion is a fascinating short game — 
game length with, for example four 
players is on average 20 minutes — 
which will appeal to anyone with a 
sense of humour. With the right 
grasp, there can be more pleasure 
in talking a prospective enemy into 
bombing another player than you 
have in actually winning the game. 
No holds are barred, you can be as 
treacherous as you like and break 
any promises you make; but 
strangely enough honesty is often 
the best policy if you play this 
game regularly with the same 
group. 

Obtainable from Flying Buffalo 
of PO Box 100, Bath Road, 
Walsall, West Midlands at £7.50 
(and worth every penny of it). TB 


Silo 14 by Centrivon Games 

Several books and films have dealt 
with the possibility of a missile site 
or airbase commander going crazy 
and attempting to start World War 
Il; now we have a boardgame 
simulating just that. The com- 
mander of Silo 14, has lost his 
marbles and pressed the activa- 
tion button which arms his mis- 


siles: you, the player (or players) 
have ten turns in which to fight 
your way through to the Central 
Control Room and de-activate the 
missiles before they launch. 

The game components consist 
of a 22in x 17 in three colour 
map of the Silo on heaw grade 
paper, an eight page rule book, a 
sheet of 100 counters on medium 
thickness cardboard, and two 
small dice, contained in a solid 
box. Printing and layout are good, 
but the map and counters are not 
of very durable material and will 
inevitably suffer from wear and 
tear if used often. 

Basically the attacker has a 
team of ten Commandos; and may 
enter the Silo at any one of four 
points. Each turn each Commando 
has ten Activity Points to expend, 
and these must be used for both 
movement and combat. The team 
also has a demolition charge 
which will be needed to blow away 
into the Control Centre itself. 
Armament consists of rifles and 
grenades and the Silo defenders 
have similar equipment. Gener- 
ation and placement of the de- 
fenders is done by die rolls each 
turn — the defence is not com- 
manded by a player. Defender 
generations and action is govern- 
ed to a large extent by where the 
attackers are, and much of the skill 
of the game lies in effective pos- 
itioning of attackers to seal off 
corridors and allow follow-up 
Commandos to pass by without 
generating more defenders. Vari- 
ous tables cover reactions by de- 
fenders and results of rifle and 
grenade fire, the latter being ex- 
pressed in terms of wounds in- 
flicted. Wounded men deduct 
from their die rolls and are thus 
less effective; five rounds kill. 

The Silo is actually on three 
levels, the Control Centre being 
the lowest, and access from one 


level to another is by staircase at 
certain points only. There are nu- 
merous different routes for the 
attackers to follow the most direct 
not necessarily being the best. The 
rules are straightforward and quite 
easy to follow once you get the 
game sequence into your head. 

Silo 14 can be played solo, as a 
straightforward assault by one 
team, in which case to win you 
have to kill the three Silo De- 
fenders in the Control Centre 
before Turn 10. It can also be 
played by two, three or four play- 
ers, each of which enter by a 
different entrance and work inde- 
pendently. In this case the player 
with the most Commandos in the 
Central Control Room on Turn 10 
is the winner — if of course the 
three defenders have been 
eliminated. Commando counters 
are all coloured blue but are 
organised in four teams, each 
team having an identifying letter 
for easy recognition. Finally as an 
alternative the attackers can be 
not US Commandos but teams 
from the Red Brigade trying to 
seize the Silo. In this case, teams 
are free to fight each other, for the 
glory of being the team to make 
the capture! 

Obtainable from Flying Buffalo 
—price £6.95 TB 


Galactic conflict 

This is a play-by-mail science fic- 
tion game, run by Chris Harvey, 
Flying Buffalo's English represen- 
tative — or rather by his computer. 
There will be numerous games of 
Galactic Conflict, and in order to 
play in one you merely purchase a 
copy of the rules, price 50p and 
pay £1.50 for each Game Turn. As 
each game is guaranteed to last a 
minimum of 15 Turns, you are 
thus committing yourself to a 
minimum expenditure of £23 over 
an uncertain period. 

The game mechanics are very 
simple. You write orders, send 
them in to the address given, and 
in return receive a print-out giving 
you all the information to which 
you are entitled; as well as a 
Deadline for your next orders. This 
is repeated Turn by Turn until the 
game ends. 

Similarly, the game rules are 
also quite simple. Each player 
starts off owning a single planet in 
a mapped universe. The planet has 
an economy which can be used for 
a number of things, such as build- 
ing attack forces, defence forces, 
fortresses or civilian projects. Vic- 
tory goes to the player with the 
most points at the end of the 


game, and points can only be a 
attained by civilian projects, but 
you must also build military forces 
or another player will conquer your 
planet with his military forces 
Obviously the strategy of the game 
calls for a nice balance between 
attack, defence, and points gather- 
ing. Diplomacy between players 
adds the possibility of alliances. All 
in all one of those ideal games 
with simple rules but complicated 
strategy and someone else doing 
all the book-keeping for you. TB 


AMEDIEVAL 
CAMPAIGN 


Conquest II 

This is a mediaeval play-by-mail 
game for ten players. Each player 
is the Baron of a large village, 
which is protected by a ditch anda 
stone wall. Each Baron, though 
ostensibly peaceful, is out to domi- 
nate the other villages in the area. 

At the outset each player is 
given 7000 points which he 
spends on items such as horses, 
weapons of varying types, and 
shields, helmets and armour. Up 
to 80% of the village population 
can be allocated to a mobile field 
army. Once this has been done 
each player sets out to defeat 
opposing armies and/or conquer 
enemy villages. The game will last 
25 turns and at the end of it the 
player who has killed most enemy 
warriors is the winner. In addition 
to the satisfaction of winning, he is 
also offered the chance of playing 
in the next game of Conquest // for 
free. 

This game is essentially a war- 
game although you do have to 
conduct the affairs of the village 
(which acts as a production and 
depot area for your army) as well 
as operating your army. When 
combat occurs you have almost as 
much contro! over the battle as in 
a normal wargame, in that you 
allocate your troops to specific 
areas in specific numbers, and! 
give instructions for specific ac- 
tions such as attack, defend, 


counter-attack, etc. You also give 
loss limits — in other words, you 
specify how many warriors you are 
prepared to lose in order to gain 
victory. If this limit is reached 
before the enemy gives way your 
army will automatically retreat. 
The victor is able to strip the 
enemy dead of their weapons and 
equipment and add them to his 
own store. Rules are also laid 
down for attacking a hostile vil- 
lage. All these combat rules are 
designed to give you as much 
contro! as possible before the 
game computer works out the 
values, generates a random 
number, and decides what has 
happened. Much will depend on 
skilful use of terrain and recon- 
naisance. 

This seems to be an excellently 
designed game in which players 
can test their skills in realistic 
fashion as both organisers and 


war-leaders. Initial cost of the 

rules is £1.50 and the charge for 

each turnis £1.75. TB 
e 


Terra Il —a tribal adventure from 
Flying Buffalo 

This play-by-mail game is set very 
roughly in the mediaeval era. 
Background story is that of a 
village in a country which is grad- 
ually succumbing to the encroach- 
ment of a new Ice Age spreading 
from the North. Therefore the 
village elders have decided to 
migrate south to warmer climes. 
Each player is the leader of a 
segment of the village. He is given 
2000 points to spend, divided into 
cattle, horse waggons, weapons, 
goods, etc. Each move he fills in a 
series of computerised cards to 
give his instructions, and the game 
computer gives him back a print- 
out of the history of his tribe during 
the past two weeks. 

This sounds fairly simple, but in 
fact the game is quite complex. 
During the tribe's travels you have 
to consider many points, such as 
allocating people and resources to 
things like scouting, hunting, etc. 
You also have to try and acquire 
skills at various things which will 
assist you later when you decide to 
settle down and build a new 
village. Everything has been 
carefully worked out: for instance, 
if you need logs to build walls, you 
must assign people to forestry in a 
hex which contains forests; and for 
each two people so assigned, 
eight logs will be produced. You 
can attempt to increase the skill 
level of people by allocating re- 
source points to them, but this will 


not happen automatically; the 
computer will generate a random 
number to see whether the skill 
level does in fact increase. As skill 
levels rise, it becomes increasingly 
difficult to get any higher. 

The rules include a long list of 
activities and skills in) which 
people can engage, and these of 
course include warlike skills, since 
you may become involved in 
hostilities with other tribes. If you 
do, it is not just a case of putting 
your 40 warriors against the other 
tribe’s 30 and working out a result. 
There is a quite complex system in 
which you not only allocate avail- 
able weapons, armour, horses, 
etc, and position your men, but 
you also advise the computer of a 
loss limit; /e, you tell it you will only 
accept losses of, say, eight men, 
and if you reach this limit, your 
force will not go on fighting. The 
whole system seems to be very 
well designed. 

The game is apparently open- 
ended and can go on ad infinitum. 
Initial cost of the rules is £1.50 
and each turn then costs you 
£175: TB 


Universe II 

Another play-by-mail from the Fly- 
ing Buffalo stable, Universe // is 
essentially a game of exploration. 
The situation is that a new Uni- 
verse has been discovered existing 
in parallel to our own. This Uni- 
verse — Universe // — can be 
reached by entering a Space Warp 
situated near an existing space 
station. Spaceships can enter Uni- 
verse // but so far no means has 
been discovered of returning. It is 
believed that a there is intelligent 


Terra Il is a tribal 
adventure for Flying 
Buffalo and very ex- 
citing it is too ac- 
cording to our re- 
viewer. These postal 
games are very 
popular with the 
various wargaming 
factions. 

All photos: Author 


life in Universe //. 

On enrolling in the game, a 
player is appointed captain of a 
spaceship; within certain limi- 
tations, he can design his own ship 
and select his own crew, the main 
limitations being on power plant 
and weaponry. Each turn he fills in 
a form for either space travel or 
planetary orbit, giving his instruc- 
tions and the game computer 
processes this and gives him back 
a print-out. Initially rules are laid 
out for travel and exploration and 
combat with hostile space-crafts 
but players are warned that situ- 
ations not covered by these rules 
will arise. When they do, the 
necessary rules will then be ex- 
plained. The reason for this is that 
to give out the full rules initially 
would give players more _ infor- 
mation about Universe // than they 
are entitled to. This obviously 
makes sense 

No mention is made of game 
duration or, indeed, of Victory 
Conditions, and it would appear 
that this is more a game of general 
interest in exploration than one of 
military conquest. On the other 
hand, as the game develops it may 
turn out to be entirely different 
than you expected — you pays your 
money and takes your chance! 

Initial cost of the rule booklet is 
£1.00, and for each subsequent 
turn the charge is £1.75. In this 
particular game there are no dead- 
lines to be met; you can play it as 
fast or slow as you (and your bank 
account) can stand! TB 


ALL GAMES REVIEWED 
BY TONY BATH 


TERRA I 


A TRIBAL ADVENTURE 
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TO THE 


OUTER LIMITS 


MAT IRVINE TAKES A BEHIND-THE-SCENES LOOK AT THE JET PROPULSION 
LABORATORY IN PASADENA, CALIFORNIA 


The VRM-Venus Radar Mapper — was developed from UDIR and. if approved, is due for launch during 
1988. Opposite page, a solar-powered Spacecraft draws near to an asteroid in this painting by Paul 
Hudson. JPL has studied asteroid-rendezvous missions on possible future flights for NASA. Photos: Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory 
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he. National Aeronautics and Space 

Administration is an overall body that 
organises and co-ordinates the work of a 
number of centres around the United States. 
One of the oldest of these, and certainly one of 
the most well known, is the Jet Propulsion 
Laboratory in Pasadena, California. 

JPL began life as part of Caltech — California 
Institute of Technology —and in fact still retains 
that connection. It was originally known as 
GALCIT (Guggenheim Aeronautical 
Laboratory, California Institute of Technology), 
and in 1926 (the year Robert Goddard 
launched the first liquid-fuelled rocket) it was a 
leading centre for aeronautical research. 
Rocket development began a decade later, and 
tests were carried out in the Arroyo Seco, very 
near to the present site of JPL. Towards the 
end of the 1930s a Rocket Research Project 
grant was awarded and a more permanent site 
was begun at the Arroyo Seco range. The initial 
idea was to research into the development of 
rocket engines for aircraft use, but the 
outbreak of the Second World War, and the 
arrival of such weapons as the V-2, led onto the 
US Army contracting GALCIT to research into 
ballistic missile development. A change of 
name was thought appropriate and the Jet 
Propulsion Laboratory was born. 

JPL became heavily involved with what 
would become the US's first successful 
satellite launch. Initial hopes were pinned on 
the US Navy's Vanguard rocket and satellite, 
but they had the unfortunate habit of exploding 
on the pad. After this setback, a US Army team, 
headed by Werner von Braun and in 
conjunction with JPL combined a Redstone 
missile with the solid fuelled stages from a 
Sergeant missile to make the Jupiter C 
launcher. The launch occurred on January 31 
1958, less than 90 days after they were given 
the go-ahead. Later in that year, in October, 
NASA itself was formed, out of NACA (National 
Advisory Committee on Aeronautics), and JPL 
was seconded to the new organisation. 

From the early research into rocket 
development, JPL has gone several stages 
further, and is now the centre for planetary 
studies. All planetary probes have come under 
JPL’s wing and JPL scientists and engineers 
are constantly exploring into new ideas for 
probes to further our knowledge of the Solar 
System. 

Many ideas remain just that and go no 
further than an artist's impression. Some — 
unfortunately less and less these days — 
receive funds for a go-ahead. However even if 
these projects‘are doomed to forever remain 
on paper, they still make for a fascinating 
insight as to just what cou/d be exploring the 
heavens. * 
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Venus Radar Mapper (Page 18) 

Both Soviet and American spaceprobes have 
provided a wealth of detail on Earth's nearest 
planetary neighbour, but there is still more to 
learn. NASA had originally proposed a Venus 
Orbiting Imaging Radar project (VOIR), but 
inevitably it suffered from funding and was 
cancelled. However, out of the ashes rises the 
Venus Radar Mapper, which, if given the final 
clearance, would be launched from the 
Shuttle in April, 1988, for a July, 1988, arrival 
at the planet. Then would begin a 
comprehensive programme to map the 
majority of the surface using a synthetic 
aperture radar. Resolution should be as good 
as 1 km. 

Asteroid Rendezvous Mission (Page 19) 

A solar-powered probe approaches an 
asteroid in this mission to determine at close 
quarters exactly what comprises these lumps 
of cosmic debris. Most asteroids lie in the belt 
between the planets Mars and Jupiter, though 
some have more excentric orbits and a few 
even pass very close — relatively — to the Earth. 
The majority of asteroids are small lumps of 
rock, no more than a few metres, though some 
are measured in miles. The largest is Ceres at 
600 miles in diameter. 


Interstellar Precursor (Opposite page, top) 
This nuclear electric-powered probe is 
designed to explore the very limits of the Solar 
System, and then on into interstellar space. 
The small craft on the right is a Pluto Orbiter, 
carried initially beneath the mesh antenna. 
This 50 feet antenna would be used to beam 
back signals from over 930 billion miles. A 

39 in optical reflecting telescope is mounted 
on the uppermost boom, while a scan 
platform on the lower carries anumber of 
other instruments. The Interstellar Precursor, 
if built, would be launched at the end of this 
century and, if pointed towards our second 
nearest star, (after the Sun) Proxima Centauri, 
the journey would take 10 OOO years! 

EUVE (Opposite page, below) 

Ina continuation of the series of satellites that 
began with the very first American launch, the 
Extreme Ultra-Violet Explorer has a tentative 
go-ahead for a 1988 launch. As its name 
indicates it will be looking at objects during an 
all-sky survey, in the part of the 
electromagnetic spectrum normally termed 
‘the extreme ultra-violet’, that is the furthest 
away from visible light. As an indication, 
visible light ranges from approximately 4000 
A (Ais an angstrom) through to 7000 A. The 


presently orbiting International Ultra-violet 
Explorer (IUE) satellite is dealing wih the 1100 
to 3200A range, and EUVE will measure in 
the range 100 to 1000A. 

Starprobe (Below) 

Flying less than 24 million kilometers from the 
surface of the Sun, Starprobe would have to 
rely on some fairly substantial shielding to 
survive the ordeal. Instruments would record 
such details as the oblateness of the Sun's 
shape (the amount out of true the Sun pulls 
itself due to the rotation), and extremely close 
examination of the solar wind and magnetic 
fields. 

Studies for Starprobe began in 1978 at JPL 
and if approved the probe would approach the 
Sun in the early 1990s... 

Topex (Page 22) 

Designed as a successor to Seasat, Topex — 
standing for Ocean Topography Experiment — 
would continue scientists’ studies of the seas 
in the same way Landsat has provided a 
wealth of detail of the continental masses. 
Topex would be placed ina 1300 km (800 
mile) orbit inclined at 65°. From here the 
satellite could study the general circulation of 
the ocean currents by precision altimeter 
measurements. 
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TOPEX. This is the Ocean Topography Experiment designed to study general circulation of oceans by 
altimeter measurements. Photo: Jet Propulsion Laboratory 
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‘The iealliewr War’ by Dr David 
Baker, Colonel Richard S Fried- 
man and _ Lieutenant-Colonel 
David Miller. Published by 
Salamander Books at £8.95 — 
Hard covers. 
Ever since 1960 and the shooting 
down of Gary Powers’ U-2, the 
world has been aware — if only 
dimly — of the murkier aspects of 
intelligence gathering. Add to that 
the more recent Falkland’s conflict 
and the even more recent shooting 
down of the Korean 747 with its 
‘spy’ allegation undertones and we 
enter a world populated by bugs 
and infra-red cameras, spy planes 
and satellites. The book is not 
exclusively about satellites and 
related subjects but in a field 
where everything seems to be 
relying on everything else, they 
have their part to play and are 
interwoven in a web that makes 
intriguing reading to say the least. 
The book covers all aspects from 
the simple(?) bug to the most 
complex AWACS aircraft. 

Chief author is Colonel William 
F Kennedy, who has served in both 
the US Army and Air Force. He 
supplies chapters on the World’s 
Intelligence Organisations, the 
way exchanges are made and 
espionage and _ counter- 
espionage. Other authors include 
Col Richard Friedman who deals 
with Intelligence and the War on 
Land and Col David Miller who 
deals similarly with sea-borne |n- 
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telligence. Britain’s Dr David Baker 
adds a transAtlantic touch to an 
otherwise American-dominated 
list, and he deals with Intelligence 
inthe Air and Space. 

The space chapter deals with all 
aspects of the Intelligence War in 
space from the early beginnings of 
the first Soviet and American 
launches such as_ Discoverer, 
Samos, Midas and the much-used 
Cosmos label that hides a multi- 
tude of satellites. Drawings and 
photographs reveal satellites such 
as Big Bird, that officially doesn't 
exist, and I’m glad to see that the 
drawing of their Big Bird matches 
very closely with the Big Bird 
model | made and filmed for the 
QED on spy satellites, ‘The View 
from Space’! 

In all it’s a fascinating book and 
even if you get it just for the space 
section, read the other chapters 
too, and see where Danger Man 
was more or less right... MI 
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Tim Furniss conanig fy, - 
Foreword by Apollo 18 R 
‘Manned Spaceflight Log’ by Tim 


Furniss. Published by Janes at 
£5.95. Soft covers. 


It's a list — but a very comprehen- 
sive list, and contains all the 
manned spaceflights — including 
the X-15s — from Vostok 1 to the 
Soyux T-8 flight in April this year. 
The idea is to chronologically 
detail all the manned spaceflights 
with all relevant data and as some 
X-15 flights made it into space 
they are included as well. 

The listing runs with an overall 
flight number, /e, Vostok 1 was 
number 1, but also the first astro- 
flight, first spaceflight and first 
Earth orbit. This running total 
continues throughout the book 
and, of course, rapidly gets out of 
sequence. By the time Vostok 2 is 
reached this is the fourth astro- 
flight, fourth spaceflight, but only 
the second Earth Orbit as we've 
already had the two sub-orbital 
hops of Mercury-Redstones 3 and 
4. 


On average, each entry runs to 
over a page in length, with many 
NASA and Novosti photographs, a 


number of which | suspect are 
being printed for the first time. The 
Soviet side, in particular, lists all 
the flights, details of which would 
otherwise be difficult to find as- 
sembled in one place. However, if 
you are wondering why the Soyuz 
20 flight is missing it isn’t a 
mistake, it was flown unmanned 
and as this book concentrates only 
on the manned missions the list- 
ing goes straight from ASTP to 
Soyuz 21. ASTP, by the way, is put 
down as Apollo 18 and Soyuz 19 
which is, of course, what they were 
in reality. 

Overall, a very useful book, 
which makes a good read in its 
own right as well as historical 
reference. A very useful appendix 
includes lists of all the astro/ 
cosmonauts, those that have 
flown multi-missions, the lunar 
walkers and the overall space 
experience topped by the record- 
setting Valeri Ryumin. MI 


HE X-PLANE 


X-1 to 


X-29 


Foreword by General Charles E.“‘Chuck” Yeager 


‘The X-Planes X-1 to X-29' by Jay 
Miller. Published by (USA) 
Speciality Press, (UK) Midland 
Counties Publications at £12.95. 
Hard covers. 
A book I've been waiting for for a 
long time — even before | knew it 
was being produced: The ‘X’ series 
of aircraft — and other craft for that 
matter — have produced a unique 
series of vehicles ranging from 
aircraft proper to space research 
vehicles, missiles and VTOLs. Not 
all American research aircraft 
ended up as ‘X’ craft, the XB-70 
was one example, but a number of 
famous, and not so famous craft 
formed this irregular series up to 
the present day and the swept- 
forward-winged Grumman X-29. 
But it all started with the Bell 
X-1 series the first of which, 
piloted by Chuck Yeager, broke the 
sound barrier in 1947. NASA had 
yet to be formed and play a major 
role in the future X series, and was 
represented in its earlier form of 


NACA — National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics, and it was 
NACA, along with the USAF and 
the particular aircraft manufac- 
turer, that would invariably spon- 
sor anew ‘X’ project. 

After the X-1 series, came other 
roughly similar aircraft projects; 
the Bell X-2, Douglas X-3 Stilleto 
and the Northrop X-4 Bantam. 

By the time of the X-5, though, 
the emphasis turned from high- 
speed research to the possibilities 
of variable wing geometry, now 
unitised in such aircraft as the 
F-111, Tornado and B-1 bomber. 
However, the X-5 chapter shows 
that this research goes back to the 
Second World War, and the X-5 
was directly descended from a 
Messerschmitt prototype. 

All the aforementioned aircraft 
were relatively famous, but by the 
time of the X-6, the ‘X’ series did 
one of its convoluted turns that 
were to occur throughout the 
series, and the X-6 project was 
never actually built, and would 
have been for a nuclear powered 
bomber! 

Similarly, the X-7 was com- 
pletely different and was the first of 
the missile and research rockets to 
be given an X number, continued 
with Xs 8, 9 and 10, also missile 
experiments, while 11 and 12 
were very early prototypes of the 
rocket that would eventually be- 
come the Atlas. 

In the centre of the series came 
probably the most famous X craft 
of all, the North American X-15, 
more details of which can be 
found in an article in the Space 
VOYAGER pilot issue. Two full 
chapters in the book are devoted 
to the initial series of three X-15s 
and the rebuilt number 2 craft, 
lengthened into the X15A-2. A lot 
of rare and, | suspect, previously 
unpublished photographs are in- 
cluded, even one which | hadn't 
seen before of a delta-winged 
X-15 development. 

By X-25 the missions had 
changed and the X-25, which 
could safely be said is the least- 
known of any of the family, was an 
autogyro prototype. X-26 was 
almost as unknown, and was a 
design for an almost silent re- 
connaissance plane and de- 
veloped by adding an engine with 
a large propeller to an existing 
Schweizer glider. 

This is an excellent book for 
anyone remotely interested in air- 
craft and spacecraft development. 
It contains 312 black and white 
photos and 109 line drawings and 
my only very slight complaint is 
that no colour (apart from those on 
the cover) is included for what was 
avery colourful series. MI 


GENERAL 


BAMBER 
GASCOIGNE 


‘Quest for the Golden Hare’ by 
Bamber Gascoigne. Published by 
Jonathan Cape at £7.95. Hard 
covers. 


| cannot really maintain that | was 
a dedicated ‘Masquerader’. | pick- 
ed the book up many times in the 
vague hope of suddenly realising 
the key, but invariably put it down 
again without having reached any 
conclusion. | like to think that by 
the time the hare was found and 
the puzzle solved, | was at least on 
the right lines, although not near 
enough to despair when it was 
eventually discovered almost by 
luck. If you haven't heard anything 
about Masquerade, all this isn’t 
going to mean much so | suggest 
you pass on to the next review, but 
if you were one of the millions that 
had some passing contact with the 
search that seemed to catch every- 
one’s attention, here is story of the 
story. 

Bamber Gascoigne was almost 
an afterthought to the very begin- 
ning of the treasure hunt, when Kit 
Williams’ jewelled hare was about 
to be buried ‘somewhere in Great 
Britain’. It was suddenly thought 
that there should be a witness to 
this very important internment, 
and as Bamber Gascoigne’s pub- 
lisher was also Jonathan Cape 
(who were publishing the book) 


and his wife Christina had photo- 
graphed the hare for the back 
cover (actually in a tray of soil, not 
in the ground at all) he found 
himself being driven in a fairly old 
Ford Escort at dead of night. He 
probably didn't realise it at the 
time, but he became almost in- 
volved with the search and the 
hunters as Williams himself, for 
after all, he was the only other 
person who actually knew where it 
was buried. The amount of mail 
that arrived from all over the world 
must have made the corporate 
postal services rub their hands 
with glee and, in the main, forms 
the majority of this book's con- 
tents. 

Gascoigne also explains, in 
some detail, Kit Williams’ original 
thoughts behind the book, and the 
problems of getting the whole idea 
off the ground — or rather under 
the ground! It also gives the 
perfect solution, submitted by 
Mike Barker and John Rousseau, 
which arrived some hours after the 
mysterious ‘Ken Thomas’ actually 
found the hare. The irony was that 
they had solved all the clues 
correctly, while Thomas’ victory 
relied heavily on his dog deciding 
that a stone monument in Amtphill 
Park was the best place to relieve a 
call of nature! Thomas had, in fact, 
done quite a bit of research but he 
hadn't solved the main part of the 
book, much to Kit Williams’ disap- 
pointment. 

There have been treasure hunts 
in the form of books before and 
since, so exactly what was it that 
made Masquerade so_ special? 
Bamber Gascoigne comes up with 
the conclusion that all the other 
books were solely concerned with 
the hunt, Masquerade was so 
much more and even if you had no 
interest in the final prize, then non- 
relevant puzzles and clues 
throughout the book and the ex- 
quisitely detailed paintings would 
keep you absorbed for hours. Ml 


‘Hauntings and Apparitions’ by 
Andrew Mackenzie. Published by 
Granada in its Paladin imprint at 
£2.50. Soft covers. 


This is not a ‘nut’ book, merely a 
personal culling of some of the 
reports of the Society for Psychical 
Research over the years. As many 
of you may know, the Society take 
their researches seriously, asking 
for written evidence and for what 
proof may be found. This book 
gives several instances of haunt- 
ings, and also a remarkable theory 
on the well-known story of the two 
English ladies who apparently had 
a time-slip at Versailles. There are 
no stories of Headless Horsemen, 
just straightforward accounts of 


inexplicable happenings, and the 
researchers’ comments, and argu- 
ments and counter-arguments. 


The extraordinary man who created American Graffiti, Star Wars, 
The Empire Strikes Back, and Return of the Jedi 
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‘Skywalking, The Life and Films of 
George Lucas’ by Dale Pollock. 
Published by Elm Tree Press at 
£9.95. Hard covers. 


Well, it’s been a long time coming, 
the ‘authorised’ biography of 
George Lucas, initiator of Star 
Wars, arguably the most success- 
ful saga in cinema history. This is a 
most revealing book and to any- 
one with even the remotest 
interest in ‘The Force’, the book is 
compulsive reading. Author 
Pollock is interviewed elsewhere in 
this issue, describing some of the 
traits that makes the creator of the 
Journal of the Whills so fascinat- 
ing. 

The book describes George’s 
early life, his association with 
Francis Ford Coppola, and outlines 
the agony and the ecstacy of 
bringing the SF saga to the big 
screen. If you thought Star Wars 
came easily, just read this book. 
There is a lot of information re- 
garding early character develop- 
ment and plots for the original 
screenplays and fans will enjoy the 
inside information that Mr Pollock 
shares with us. If there is a crib, it 
concerns the illustrative content. 
Two blocks of black and white 
photos in two sections of the book; 
just the sort you'd expect to see in 
any average hardback book. 
Nothing wrong in that, but to those 
used to seeing and enjoying all 
those colour-packed Jed/ specials, 
this low-key approach hardly be- 
gins to do justice to its colourful 
subject. That aside, the George 
Lucas story proves one rule of life, 
that if a thing is worth doing it 
damn near kills you! We can only 
be grateful that George Lucas’ 
determination was such that he 
overcame terrifying problems and 
setbacks to enjoy the fruits of his 
labours. We are only the richer for 
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being able to enjoythem too. RLR 


‘First Byte’ by Mike Scott Rohan. 
Published by EP Publishing Ltd, at 
£3.95. Soft covers. 


Science Fiction writer Mike Scott 
Rohan is also a home-computer 
fanatic who was not a little con- 
fused at the time he bought his 
computer, and not being able to 
find a suitable book to guide his 
initial steps, decided that he could 
at least put his considerable writ- 
ing talents to removing that prob- 


And using 
athe computer 


& SCOTT ROHAN 


lem from today’s buyers. He has 
succeeded in producing a clear, 
informative and lively book which 
will be of value to anyone choosing 
and using a home-computer. 
Amusingly called ‘First Byte’ (a 
byte is a technical term used in 
computing) the book contains 94 
pages, and well illustrated with 
line drawings, black and white and 
colour photographs. The first 50 
pages ask what would you do with 
a computer?; how do they work? 
and what do you need in the way of 
a suitable system. The remainder 
of the book surveys the most 
popular machines now available, 
and includes informative and 
honest personal comments. The 
author has attempted to group the 
machines in price classifications; 
a practically impossible task as the 
prices are moving, mainly down- 
wards, from day to day. So, check 
before you buy. JC 


SCIENCE FICTION 


he Humberside branch of the 

Federation of Children’s Book 
Groups held a conference on chil- 
drens’ Science Fiction on April 
15-17, 1983, at Hull University. 
Speakers included Peter Nicholls, 
Terrance Dicks, Heather Couper, 
Brian Wearnshaw and Robert 
Swindells, and there were also 
displays of art and craft work by 
local children. Perhaps, with luck, 
this will become an annual event. 

The Book Marketing Council 
were having a ‘Venture into Sci- 
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ence Fiction’ promotion on 
October 10-22. The books picked 
(not by any of the SF specialist 
shops) ranged from Aldiss to Wells 
and the author chosen to rep- 
resent them was the American 
Gene Wolfe (or Wolf as The Book- 
seller has it) who happens to write 
fantasy, not science fiction, de- 
spite the Council's insistence that 
these titles are SF only. 

Do go along to your local 
bookshops if they are entering the 
promotion, write to your local TV 
stations telling them about it, write 
to the publishers asking for more 
SF titles, and maybe we can 
persuade publishers to print more 
SF books. At the present moment 
Corgi insist that no-one is 
interested in Star Trek, as the 
series is no longer on the tele- 
vision, so they will no longer 
import the James Blish adapta- 
tions from the States; Michael 
Joseph have omitted the Zimmer 
from Marion Zimmer Bradley's 
name on Mists of Ava/on, accord- 
ing to rumour, because they don’t 
want people to know that she is 
the noted SF writer, and Futura 
were still sitting on the Jedi books 
promised to booksellers in June. 
SF is still the Cinderella of the 
publishing world, although for the 
last two years there has con- 
sistently been at least one SF or 
fantasy book in the top ten best 
sellers. Only you, the reading pub- 
lic, can exert enough pressure on 
the publishers, so why not go out 
there and tell them what you want. 
It is interesting to note that Futura 
are pushing Larry Niven and Jerry 
Pournelle, instead of Britain’s Tan- 
nith Lee. Arrow prefer Gene Wolfe 
to E C Tubb, and Pan has rejected 
Bob Shaw in favour of Robert 
Silverberg. Much as | enjoy 
American (not to mention Polish, 
Russian and Swedish) writers, we 
have plenty of homegrown talent. 


SCIENCE FICTION/FANTASY TI- 
TLES REVIEWED BY MARION VAN 
DER VOORT 

‘Moreta — Dragonlady of Pern’ by 
Anne McCaffrey. Published by 
Severn House at £7.95. Hard 
covers. 

Anne McCaffrey has long been 
admired as a story teller, but in my 
opinion she has now reached the 
stature of a novelist, and 
‘Dragonlady’ is indeed a novel, 
Opening a window on another 
time, another place, and giving us 
knowledge of characters all too 
human, that live and die while we 
watch. 

Fans of the series already know 
that this is a tragedy, as the history 
has been referred to in previous 
books, but it is far more than that, 
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itis an epic of trouble and courage. 

The book opens in an earlier 
age on Pern than the one we are 
familiar with. Moreta is Senior 
Weyrwoman at Fort Weyr, having 
impressed a gold dragon, Orlith, 
20 years ago. The end of the latest 
pass of the Red Star is in sight, and 
in a few years the Dragonriders 
will no longer need to fight Thread, 
and will have a right to a life of 
their own. 

Moreta is not very happy, if any 
dragonrider can be unhappy with 
his or her dragon. Her mate is not 
very compatible, she is tired with 
the strain of fighting Thread, and 
coping with injured dragons and 
riders. Pern itself is overcrowded, 
with the Holds too full of over- 
breeding people who cannot 
spread out while Thread is falling, 
and Moreta frets at life in general. 

She visits a Gather at Ruatha 
Hold, to cheer herself, and with her 
we meet friends and strangers. 
While she is there, a plague 
strikes, quickly, without warning, 
and many people, and animals, 
including precious dragonriders, 
and therefore their dragons also, 
die. A week later, the survivors 
wake to a new world where the 
loss of both experience and young 
talent is unbelievable, and then a 
greater danger shows itself to the 
Master Healer, Capiam, and only 
dragonriders can stop it. 


‘Golden Witchbreed’ by Mary 
Gentle. Published by Gollancz at 
£8.95. Hard covers. 

Mary Gentle is a completely new 
name in adult SF, but this first 
novel shows great promise. Lynne 
de Lisle Christie is an envoy from 
Earth to Orthe, a newly-discovered 
world, at first sight in a medieval 
phase. But this is not true, Orthe 
once had a great technological 
civilisation, which was destroyed, 
and now the people deliberately 
eschew any form of technology, 
and fear and despise the small 


remnant of the old Ortheans, the 
Golden Witchbreed. 

Christie comes to Southland, 
and meets, likes and dislikes, 
many of the people. They are very 
different, for instance the children 
are neuter, and only become male 
or female at puberty, and yet she 
begins to feel at home on Orthe. 
She is forced to flee for her life, 
and finds that the Southland is not 
the only viable culture on the 
planet, and when her year is up 
she re-embarks for Earth a dif- 
ferent person. ‘Golden Witch- 
breed’ is terrific, exciting, quick 
moving, an endless panorama of 
people and places. There are one 
or two scientific errors, but don't 
start reading this in a spare mo- 
ment, you won't be able to put it 
down. 


‘The Time of the Ghost’ by Diana 
Wynne Jones. Published by Mac- 
Millan Children’s Books at £5.95. 
Hard covers. 

It is the readers’ misfortune that 
Diana Wynne Jones has been cast 
as a children’s writer, as 50% of 
book shops do not stock children’s 
books. This is the story of four 
sisters, who with the aid of their 
schoolboy friends conjure up an 
old evil. Years later, one of them 
lies in hospital, realising that the 
evil is claiming her, and tries to go 
back in time to warn the others. 
She can get back, as a ghost, but 
she doesn’t even know which 
sister she is, so what can she do? 
What can anyone do against a 
menace that exists for ever? And 
can the young and unhappy girls of 
their past really help? 


THE HIGH KINGS 


‘The High Kings’ by Joy Chant, 
illustrated by George Sharp. Pub- 
lished by Allen and Unwin at 
£12.95. Hard covers. 

If you are thinking of buying any- 
one a gift book for Christmas, this 
is the one for all fantasy fans. The 
bard recites to King Arthur the old 
Celttc legends. Each one is lavishly 
illustrated, and the stories them- 
selves are interspaced with de- 
scriptions of various parts of the 


Celtic Culture. The tale-telling is 
beautiful, and both the colour and 
monotone illustrations superb. I’m 
putting it on my own Christmas 
list. 


‘A Tapestry of Magics’ by Brian 
Daley. Published by Ballentine, 
distributed in the British Isles by 
Futura at £1.95. Soft covers. 

Brian Daley is already known for 
his ‘Coramonde’ books. In this one 
he takes us to the Singularity, a 
place bounded by many prob- 
abilities. Crassmor, having been 
blamed by his father for the death 
of his elder brother, is sent out to 
the Beyonds, to exercise his 
knightly duties, with the other Lost 
Boys. Crassmor has to leave his 
lady, Willow, behind, and is frankly 
reluctant to dice with death per- 
petually. This book is a joy, as we 
follow Crassmor through doubt 
and fear, sorrow and farce, on his 
various adventures. 


‘The JRR Tolkien Calendar 1984’ 
illustrated by Roger Garland, Pub- 
lished by Allen and Unwin at 
£3.50. 

Yet another fantasy calendar. Poor 
Roger Garland, having to follow in 
the footsteps of Pauline Baynes 
and Tolkien himself, has produced 
a fine piece of work, choosing 
Original subjects, in several dif- 
ferent moods. It is well worth 
getting, if you like fantasy art, but | 
fear that Tolkien fans may find 
themselves prejudiced against it. 
Do take a second look at the 
pictures, they are very fine. 


‘Companions on the Road’ by 
Tanith Lee. Published by Mac- 
Millan at £2.95. Hard covers. 

This is a nightmare retold in 
classic style. It is the end of a 
summer campaign in a_ small 
country. The King has at last taken 
the city of Avillis, home of a witch 
family, and Havor of Taon leaves 
the army, as he is sick of war. He 
promises one of his soldiers to 
take his little savings to his family, 
and when the soldier dies, sets 
out, but on the way he and two 
others seize the Golden Cup of 
Avillis, and ride off with it. 

They are followed by the ‘Com- 
panions’ of the title, neither the 
dead nor the living, and one by one 
they die until Havor finds himself 
alone with the shadows close 
behind him. It is an eerie, ghostly 
book, told in crisp, clear words. 
The cover is as beautiful as the 
words, and for once the artist, 
Juliet Stanwell Smith, has been 
credited. 


‘White Gold Wielder’ by Stephen 
Donaldson. Published by Fontana 
Paperbacks at £2.50. Soft Covers. 
| can’t honestly find much to say 
about this. People seem to either 
love or hate Donaldson's books, 
and this is the last book of the 
second trilogy. If you have read the 
other five you will of course make a 
dive for this one. If you haven't, 
don’t start with this, go back to the 
beginning. It will sell well, I’m sure. 


‘The Dead Kingdom’ by Geraldine 
Harris. Published by MacMillan 
Childrens’ Books at £5.95. Hard 
covers. 

‘The Seventh Gate’ by Geraldine 
Harris. Published by MacMillan 
Childrens’ Books at £6.50. Hard 
covers. 

These are the last two books of 
‘Seven Citadels’. Kerish-lo-Taan, 
the third son of the Emperor, and 
one of the God-born, has been 
sent out on a quest to rescue the 
imprisoned Saviour of Galkis, in an 
effort to save the doomed land. In 
the first two books he found three 
of the seven keys that he needs to 
open the Saviour’s prison, in these 
last two books he finally gains all 
seven keys, and succeeds, or does 
he? If the plot is a familiar fairytale 
one, the people are not, and Kerish 
himself is no longer the spoilt, 
headstrong boy that started out. 
Incidently, Allen and Unwin are 
going to publish the four books in 
the Unicorn series. 


‘New Worlds’ an Anthology edited 
by Michael Moorcock. Published 
by Fontana Paperbacks at £3.50. 
Soft Covers. 

New Worlds magazine was British, 
first published in 1946 and finally 
dying in 1979. Itwas the vanguard 
of the ‘New Wave’ which in itself 
was a re-manifestation of Aubrey 
Beardsley and his cronies, and 
attracted both praise and criti- 
cism. Personally, | dislike the 
genré — the stories written in such 
a fashion that the reader does nine 
tenths of the work, the intent self 
regard that most of the authors put 
into their stories. | myself once 
wrote like that, in my teens, and | 
remember one’s state of mind at 
that age. But most of us grow up. 
Indeed, many of these authors 
have grown up since, but it is 
worth reading as a_ historical 
curiosity of a self-built ghetto — 
them against the world of Mun- 
danes. 


‘Asimov on Science Fiction’ by 
Isaac Asimov. Published by 
Granada at £7.95. Hard covers. 

As the years go by | find myself 
preferring Asimov's non-fiction to 
his fiction. This book is a collection 


of essays from various places, tied 
neatly together into a very read- 
able book. It gives his point of 
view, and | don’t always agree with 
him, but | did enjoy it, and will re- 
read it again and again, if only for 
the pictures of an age before mine, 
in particular the First World Sci- 
ence Fiction Convention at a hall 
on 59th Street between Park and 
Madison Avenues, in 1939. 


Introduction b: 
MICHAEL MOORCOCK 


‘The Adventures of Luther 
Arkwright Book One’ by Bryan 
Talbot. Published by Never 
Editions at £2.95. Soft covers. 

It's probably fair to say that there 
are quite a number of comic-style- 
spin-offs doing the rounds, but this 
is definitely one of the best. Orig- 
inally a comic strip proper, Bryan 
collected them together into one 
volume and set his parallel uni- 
verse on the unwary. Luther in- 
habits a world where the Crystal 
Palace hasn't been destroyed (at 
least not yet) and Victoria II| is on 
the throne, at least that’s how it 
starts. In Luther's world anything 
can happen and frequently does. 
The style is very precise in black 
and white, with an amazing atten- 
tion to detail; like a Giles cartoon 
you can look at an_ individual 
picture for hours and still see 
something new. The story is 
Talbot's as well, and is extremely 
funny in places. If, you haven't 
ventured into one of this type of 
book before, try it, | think you'll 
enjoy it. MI 


‘Orbitsville Departure’ by Bob 
Shaw. Published by Gollancz at 
£7.95. Hard covers. 

This is the ‘Long-awaited sequel to 
Orbitsville’ as the cover says. Or- 
bitsville is the Dyson sphere slung 
around a sun, and found by an 
explorer 200 years before. This 
book opens with Earth almost 
empty, as the people have gone to 
make new homes in Orbitsville. 
Much of the Earth is kept as 


museums, for tourists, and Garry 
Dallen has come to Earth for a 
three year tour of duty. His wife 
and son have their brains wiped by 
a drug-ridden thief, and he is 
forced to start life again. In his 
search for the killer, Dallen dis- 
covers some startling facts about 
Orbitsville, and eventually finds 
that it is not intended for their 
universe, but for elsewhere. It is 
brilliantly written, and the con- 
cepts, as of the original novel, are 
entwined with the people to make 
a complex whole, in a universe 
almost beyond comprehension. 
Orbitsville was good, but this is 
great. 


‘The Round Art’ by AT Mann. 
Published by Dragon’s World at 
£7.50. Soft Covers. 

Yet another large format art book, 
ideal for the would-be astrologer, 
with colour and black and white 
illustrations. It tells you how to 
cast a horoscope, and gives exam- 
ples of what governs each house, 
and what the various shapes are 
called. If it had a few ephemerides 
at the back it would be the perfect 
volume. 


‘When Voiha Wakes’ by Joy 
Chant. Published by Unwin Paper- 


backs at £2.95. Soft covers. 

This is set in Joy Chant’s universe, 
Vandarei, in a minor culture where 
women rule and men are 
craftsmen. Rahiké, a future ruler of 
a small but prosperous country, 
falls in love with her friend's 
younger brother, a beautiful boy 
called Mairelek. There is no mar- 
riage in their culture, the women 
live alone in the City with their 
children, the men live alone in the 
Town, secure in their Guilds, but 
the women are allowed to take 
lovers, and eventually Mairelek 
shares her nights, and her love. 

But Rahiké comes to under- 
stand that the culture they share is 
not enough for either of them, she 
longs to have a permanent rela- 
tionship, on an equal level, while 


Mairelek, who is no_ true 
Craftsman, has a _ genius, for 
music, despised by everyone. 


Eventually Rahiké finds a way to 
make Mairelek happy, but can she 
pay the price? 


REVIEWERS: 
JC —John Cundell 
MI —Mat Irvine 
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British Code of Advertising Practice 

ADVERTISEMENTS IN THIS PUBLICATION ARE REQUIRED TO 
CONFORM TO THE BRITISH CODE OF ADVERTISING PRACTICE. IN 
RESPECT OF MAIL ORDER ADVERTISEMENTS WHERE MONEY IS 
PAID IN ADVANCE, THE CODE REQUIRES ADVERTISERS TO 
FULFIL ORDERS WITHIN 28 DAYS, UNLESS A LONGER DELIVERY 
PERIOD IS STATED. WHERE GOODS ARE RETURNED 
UNDAMAGED WITHIN SEVEN DAYS, THE PURCHASER’S MONEY 
MUST BE REFUNDED. PLEASE RETAIN PROOF OF 
POSTAGE/DESPATCH, AS THIS MAY BE NEEDED. 


Mail Order Protection Scheme 
If you order goods from Mail Order advertisements in this 
magazine and pay by postin advance of delivery, Space 
Voyager will consider you for compensation if the Advertiser 
should become insolvent or bankrupt, provided: 
1. You have not received the goods or had your money 
returned; and 
2. You write to the Publisher of this 
publication; summarising the situation not earlier than 28 
days from the day 
you sent your order and not later than two months from 
that day. 


Please do not wait until the last moment to inform us. When 
you write, we will tell you how to make your claim and what 
evidence of paymentis required. 


We guarantee to meet claims from readers made in 
accordance with the above procedure as soon as possible 
after the Advertiser has been declared bankrupt or insolvent 
(up to a limit of £2,000 per annum for any one Advertiser so 
affected and up to £6,000 per annum in respect of all 
insolvent Advertisers. Claims may be paid for higher amounts, 
or when the above procedure has not been complied with, at 
the discretion of this publication, but we do not guarantee to 
do so in view of the need to set some limit to this commitment 
and to learn quickly of readers’ difficulties.) 


This guarantee covers only advance payment sentin direct 
response to an advertisement in this magazine (not, for 
example, payment made in response to catalogues etc, 
received as a result of answering such advertisements). 
Classified advertisements are excluded. 


DRWHO 


“A RECOLLECTION 


MAT IRVINE TAKES A PERSONAL LOOK AT HIS INVOLVEMENT WITH 


THE SERIES 


t Who is 20 years old. Well, he’s actually a 

bit older than that, several hundred is the 
usual estimate, but as far as television goes, 
20 is the figure. The Good Doctor has always 
involved a fair amount of work from the Visual 
Effects Department of the BBC and these days 
the types of effects and the way they are done 
can get surprisingly complex and involve the 
efforts of quite a number of personnel. But this 
wasn't always the case... 

My first contact with the making of the 
programme came ata time when the effects 
from Dr Who could quite easily be handled by a 
single person. Nowadays this seems an unreal, 


and somewhat foolhardy, standpoint where 
upwards of a dozen or so can prepare the 
effects, and about half that number to service, 
are required for every story. But way back in the 
1960s, and even into the early 1970s, itwasa 
different matter and | recall that the first ever 
contact | had with a Dr Who episode — besides 
watching one at home that is — was being. 
brought down from the Visual Effects 
Department at the Open University to ‘help out’ 
for a couple of weeks or so. The helping out 
turned out to be for lan Scoones, late of 
Hammer and Thunderbirds and then the BBC. 
The story (I discovered later) turned out to be 


‘The Curse of Peladon’; quite a famous episode 
as episodes of Dr Who go, and lan was at that 
time involved with the model filming. The 
Tardis had to land on a narrow ledge on the 
side of a cliff and, later in the story, fall off that 
self-same ledge. However, the light on top of 
the Tardis had to flash at some point in the 
proceedings, and the problem with the model 
Tardis is that it didn’t — flash that is. My first job 
for Dr Whowas to make that lamp flash! 

| soon discovered when | joined the Visual 
Effects Department that one thing you could be 
sure of is that the place was cluttered with 
drawers and filing cabinets stuffed full of — well 
useful, | suppose — stuff. The motto was ‘never 
throw anything away’ though that’s long gone 
out of the window for if we'd kept everything 
useful in the 28 years of the Department's 
existance, we would be overflowing an area 
larger than the Isle of Wight by now. But at that 
time things seemed somewhat simpler and 
there were drawers cram full of interesting 
items; items that any sensible person or 
organisation would have disposed of eons ago, 
but if one is into effects, well, you never do 
know when it might come in handy. During 
these searches | came across an electrical 
device encapsulated in a block of resin and 
labelled grandly on the duplicated sheet 
‘Metronome Unit’. Further investigation 
revealed it to be a circuit that would produce 
the audible beat of a metronome for all 
budding musicians. However, as a side note it 
mentioned that the circuit would also, in 
addition to the loudspeaker, flash a low voltage 
lamp. In the event the circuit never saw a 
loudspeaker, instead it just had to flash the 
lamp — and being a smallish unit it would fit 
inside the Tardis model, just about by the time 
the batteries were crammed in. Whether the 
unit was designed to work just a lamp and not 
a loudspeaker | have no idea, all | do know is 
that it did work for some years on and off 
(which is the way most lamps flash... !). Itis 
as good an example of effects lateral spin-offs 
as any | know. From what! remember — and it 
was some time ago—the model filming went 
fine. It wasn't Star Wars, but then Dr Who 
never is, and any way this was before Star 
Wars, and a lot of this we were doing first 
anyway, and can we help it if they have more 
time and money? 

The models were filmed at high-speed, 
which must have been my first experience of 
such wonders. It was more than likely to have 
been 35mm, and consequently an R-35 
Mitchell camera. It was, after all, at a time 
when the realisation of just how much 35 mm 
stock cost when compared with 16 mm had to 
hit home, and anyway, 35mm is so much nicer 
to work with... 

The Visual Effects Department does not 
specialise and so the next Dr Who| found 
myself working on was some time further on 
and turned out to be ‘The Frontier in Space’, 
with a fair amount of modelling and one of the 
co-founders of the Department, Bernard 
Wilkie, as Effects Designer. lan was his main 
assistant and me as hanger-on. Not just the 
Tardis for this story — other spaceships were 
due to appear — Lunar Police Ships (borrowed 
by The Master for the occasion) and Draconian 
and Ogron Vessels. lan had made most of the 
models, though | discovered later he'd adapted 
them from a pile of old Century 27 craft the 
Department had bought in—well, effects 
personnel are nothing if not adaptable! Some 
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Above, Dr Who, ‘The Frontier in Space’. This shows the Moonbase set; note polystyrene hills 
and moon aust from flour and sawdust. Opposite page, the pyramid and mummies from ‘The 


Pyramids of Mars’. 
Below, another view of the Moonbase set, note the depth of the base with its sloping front. lan 


Scoones seen at work. All photos: Mat Irvine. 


were more adapted than others and | recall 
noting a striking resemblance to the Draconian 
Ship to a certain UFO craft when viewing a 
repeated episode a few years later. The Police 
Ship, though, was a brilliant stroke — especially 
as lan had used a light bulb (100 watt?) as the 
nose. This was definitely one of those models 
you shouldn't drop... .| have particular 
memories of this craft as during the filming 
schedule it was decided that the scales 
between this model and the Draconian Ship 
with which it was supposed to dock, were too 
similar, /e, the Police Ship was too large, | 
dispatched to the workshop to make a new, 
smaller, version, that would fit into the scale. It 
was built in a few hours — if nothing else | can 
work fast when necessary — and the light-bulb 
front was matched with a ping-pong ball — 
which still meant you couldn't drop it! 

This model film sequence was also notable 
as it ably demonstrated that things are not 
necessarily what they appear to be, which is 
after all, | suppose, the whole essence of 
effects. 

Still concerning this Police Ship and the 
Draconian Ship, one sequence required the 
latter to dock with the former. Now the latter 
was about 30 in long and weighed about 
10 Ib, while the former at a stretch probably 
came to no more than 4 in and would be hard 
pushed to make + Ib on the scales. Given the 
mass of the Draconian Ship it was far more 
logical to manoeuvre the smaller craft to dock 
with it, but it had to be the other way round; 
remember this was before all this wonderous 
computer-controlled camera systems and 
such marvels that seem to permeate all 
aspects of effects filming these days. In the end 
it was the smaller model that docked with the 
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larger, though | bet no-one viewing would have 
realised it, for it was about one of the neatest 
and ingenious solutions to an effects problem 
I've ever seen. 

The Draconian Ship was attached to a 
substantial base and left in position —it didn't 
move throughout the whole proceedings. The 
tiny Police Ship was attached, via a short piece 
of rod to the camera dolly, /e, it would move 
with the camera. This, then, meant that the 
camera could ‘dock’ with the Draconian Ship, 
giving a ‘god's eye’ view from behind the Police 
Ship. This was fine as it went, but it didn’t allow 
for the fact that the stars wouldn't move 
correctly. No worry, thought Bernard, they can 
move with the camera, but not via any 
computer controlled system, rather by several 
lengths of 2 in x 1 in, a large number of G- 
clamps and sticky tape, the background of 


It may not be ‘Star 
Wars’, but it still 
works! G clamps 
and ‘2x1’ aid 
filming of another Dr 
Who episode. 

Photo: Mat Irvine. 
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stars was attached to the camera dolly to move 
with it and hence appear stationary. In 
consequence in the final picture the only 
object that appeared to move — the Draconian 
Ship —was in reality the only object VOT to 
have moved during the whole filming 
procedure! 

By today’s standards it seems rather crude, 
and | suppose in reality it was, but it was a way 
around a problem that worked in its own way, 
and however technical things may appear to 
get these days its something | always bear in 
mind. We may be using solid-state circuits, 
radio control, sophisticated pneumatics and 
hydraulics, and involve — seemingly — 
hundreds of people, but when the worst comes 
to the worst you can always pull it away on a 
piece of string—or for that matter some 2 x 1 
anda few G-clamps... = 
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Phil Tippett — Stop Motion Supervisor 
Supervisor of the Monster Shop and Stop 
Motion department at ILM, Phil Tippett first 
became fascinated with stop-motion when, as 
a young boy, he saw Ray Harryhausen’s 7th 
Voyage of Sinbad. Prior to Star Wars, he 
worked on numerous projects and sculpted 
the title creature in The Crater Lake Monster, 
under Dave Allen’s supervision. 

On Star Wars, Tippett, and his partner Jon 
Berg, were hired to help design the creatures 
in the Cantina on Tatooine. However, some of 
their designs, built as small models, intrigued 
George Lucas. Originally, Lucas’ idea for the 
three-dimensional chess game involved reg- 
ular chess pieces, but when he saw Tippett and 
Berg’s miniature creatures, he decided to 
change the approach and create a more 
monstrous version using strange, 3- 
dimensional beasts. 

Tippett continued his association with ILM 
for The Empire Strikes Back and was in- 
strumental in designing and executing the 
stop-motion work with the /mperial Walkers 
and the 7Jaun-Taun. Following Empire, he 
worked on Dragons/ayer and helped develop 
ILM’s Go-Motion animation system, which 
enables stop motion models to naturally 
simulate actual movement. 

SPACE VOYAGER: On Return of the Jedi you 
were involved in creating many strange aliens. 
Where did you go for inspiration? 

PHIL TIPPETT: We did a lot of dreaming and 
closing our eyes, trying to imagine the most 
ridiculous creatures we could. We wanted to 
depart from those seen in other films and to 
avoid just taking the head of an eagle and 
sticking it onto the tail of a lion, like you might 
see in some 16th Century representations of 
monsters. Beyond that, (we) let our imagina- 
tions run wild. 

When we designed the Rancor Pit Monster, 
for instance, we tried to think of it as this thing 
that lives in a dank, dark cave. It is a beast 
without a lot of personality. A solid, fibrous 
matter. The Rancor is a big dumb thing with a 
lot of teeth, sort of a cross between a bear and 
a potato. 

All of the aliens were always created with a 
sense of fun. While the monster in A/ien was 
something out of a nightmare, we thought of 
our creatures as being more like little gremlins 
— they may be annoying, but they're never life- 
threatening. We tried to make them look weird 
and ridiculous, sometimes even imposing, but 
never horrible or terrifying. 

SV: How much was George Lucas involved 
with the design process? 

PT: He was heavily involved when major 
characters were concerned. In designing 
Jabba the Hutt, for ifstance, we started 
working on it over two years ago. The notion 
behind Jabba was that of a character like the 
actor Sidney Greenstreet, and we had a large 
8ins x 10ins of him sitting on the sculpting 
bench for inspiration. We went through a 
number of designs which George continually 


The dreaded Sarlacc pit of Carcoon. Filming 
this in the desert location proved a harrowing 
task according to Phil Tippett. All photos: 
Copyright © 1982, Lucasfilm (LFL) Ltd. 
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evaluated. | think we created three different 
looks before we finally found something that 
best matched George's idea for Jabba. When 
we created the less-important aliens, he gave a 
lot of free rein and he continually encouraged 
us to design more and more of them. | think we 
eventually created three times as many dif- 
férent aliens as were in the film. 

SV: How many creatures did you actually 
construct? 

PT: We designed about 50 to 60 usable aliens 
and made close to 100 because many of those 
designs required several different forms. Some 
of them were masks worn by actors, while 
others were puppets operated from above and 
below a stage. To help us get away from the 
human form, we sometimes also built full body 
suits which disguised the performer, or large 
mechanical creations which were cable driven 
and radio controlled. In all, we used every 
technique we've learned in the past five 
years. 


SV: Some sequences involved the Japanese 
art of Bunraku. How was it used and why? 

PT: Bunraku is an ancient form of theatre in 
which the puppeteer dresses in black and 
performs against a black stage. The puppets 
are the only objects lit directly, and the master 
actually grabs them to move them around. 
Even though the puppeteers are dressed in 
black, they are still somewhat visible, and the 
art lies in their ability to infuse life into the 
puppets. They must give the puppets per- 
sonality so the audience will focus its attention 
onthe characters and not the masters. 

Some of the creatures we designed had to 
be realized using 18 to 20 inch puppets which 
could be operated from above and below a 
stage as well as involve some form of hand 
puppetry. We used this approach in particular 
with the Rancor Pit Monster. Originally, we 
thought of dressing up a man in a suit, but that 
was unconvincing so we decided to use a 
puppet. Dennis Muren carefully let down the 
rods that supported the creature from above, 
and | dressed my hand in a black velvet sleeve 
to manipulate it directly. It was a difficult shot 
because we had to give the puppet a sense of 
having weight. To do so we had to film at a high 
frame rate, requiring us to manipulate the 
puppet very quickly. We had to have incredible 
coordination between the moves made by 
Dennis, wire operators and myself so the 


creature would appear to move naturally. The. 


sequence took a month to film which, con- 
sidering the amount of work involved, was 
actually very good. 


SV: Sarlacc, the beast that lives in the Great 
Pit of Carcoon, looks like a huge mouth with 
feelers and tentacles. How was it con- 
structed? 

PT: | think of Sarlacc as being like a giant sea 
anemone, only it lives in the sand — it’s a ‘sand’ 
anemone. We had only two weeks to construct 
it and we did so very simply, using foam rubber. 
It was 15 feet across. We sculpted it and built 
in our shop and then drove it to the Yuma 
location. 

The creature was placed at the bottom of an 
artificial pit. Like the rest of the sand barge set, 
the pit was elevated off the floor of the desert. 
Huge bags were placed beneath the monster 
so stuntmen could fall into its mouth and not 
get hurt. We used wires to drive its tentacles 
while crewmembers, out of the cameras’ sight, 
used broom handies to make the creature 
pulsate. Additional wires and ropes were used 
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Below, model-makers Charles Bailey and Ira Keeler attach sheet metal plates to the 
back of the Sand Barge model which encloses the explosive charges. Meanwhile, 
Supervising Stage Technician Ted Moehnke and Stage Technician Lance Bracket 
prepare the set. Photo: Roberto McGrath. Right, Make-up and Creative Design 
Supervisor Phil Tippett rehearses head movements for the next shot while a 
cameraman takes a light reading. Photo: Terry Chostner. 


to help the beast come alive 

| guess | must have a studio mentality 
because |’d much rather be working near 
home in dark little rooms and be on my own, 
than working out in the desert. On location, 
everyone is always under pressure and up 
against, horrible deadlines, and there are 
always 40 to 50 people running around pulling 
their hair out. 

Working in the desert with the sand and 
with the sun beating down on us in 110 degree 
heat made it even more difficult. The monster 
was covered with wrinkly skin made out of 
foam rubber, and around its mouth we also 
added spikes. Exposing it to the sun all day 
tended to turn the rubber into cornflakes very 
quickly, so we constantly had to make repairs. 
The only problem was sand kept falling into the 
pit, and whenever we tried to glue down the 
rubber, sand would get caught in the glue and 
stick all over our hands. | came close to 
cracking a few times. Believe me, it was a 
horrible experience; like being in hell. 

SV: The Sarlacc certainly sounds like a beastly 
creation, but what about Admiral Ackbar? 
What were his origins? 

PT: He was actually inspired by starvation. | 
was hungry one day and really wanted to eat a 
calimari salad made out of fresh squid 
marinated in garlic and wine. | was feeling just 
parched by the very thought of it. | had to have 
a calimari salad, and while | was waiting for 
lunch to roll around | sculpted the Admiral. 

We built two different versions of him for the 
film. One was a full body costume which 
slipped over the performer's head. It was 
operated by cables running down the suit and 


out near the performer's feet. By pulling on 
these cables, we could articulate the Admiral’s 
mouth and make his eyes blink, while the 
performer walked around gesturing. We called 
this the ‘A head’. 

The ‘B head’ was a very elaborate combina- 
tion of mechanics and hand puppetry which 
we used for all of Ackbar’s close-ups. Tim 
Rose, the puppeteer, placed his hand up inside 
the mouth while cables were pulled to make 
the eyes rotate and blink. We used this two 
head approach for most of the important 
creatures, including Nien Numb. 

Other creatures demanded different ap- 
proaches. For instance, the Ewoks were pri- 
marily midgets in costumes, while Jabba the 
Hutt was mechanically operated and con- 
trolled. Stuart Freeborn, who designed Yoda, 
also engineered the mechanics inside Jabba. 
SV: What other exotic creatures presented 
difficult design problems? 

PT: The singer Sy Snootles, at Jabba’s party, 
was essentially huge lips with spindly legs and 
represents our efforts to get away from the 
human form. She was essentially a marionette, 
operated from below stage by rods which 
controlled her feet, and from above by wires. 
We also had a cable-driven mouth for close- 
ups. 

SV: You must have designed many far-out 
aliens. Any that didn't appear in Return of the 
Jedi? 

PT: Before we built Admiral Ackbar, or any of 
the other creatures, we developed a prototype 
for our hand-puppeted head and cable system 
which we called ‘Three Eyes’. It was a beast 
with the mouth of a cow, two antennae and 


three eyes on stalks. Believe me, we were very 
proud when we got all the eyes blinking, the 
mouth talking and the antennae twitching. 
Unfortunately, it never made it onto the screen. 


Lorne Peterson and Steve Gawley — ILM 
Model Shot Supervisors. 

SV: What was the greatest challenge of 
Return of the Jedi? 

LP: The number of models we had to build. We 
constructed about 50 for Star Wars and 106 
for The Empire Strikes Back, but for Jedi, that 
number grew to 150. Some were A-Wings, B- 
Wings, X-Fighters, Y-Fighters and Rebel Star 
Cruisers. Many of these had to be built in 
several sizes, and the Millennium Falcon, 
alone, had five different versions. One was a 10 
to 15 foot detailed section which the actors 
first used in Empire for Lando’s rescue of Luke 
at the bottom of the Cloud City. There was also 
a four foot model, one two feet, which we used 
the most, another five inches, and the smallest 
was 14 inches across. 

Some ships only required one model, but 
these were usually highly detailed. Darth 
Vader's cruiser, for instance, was ten feet long. 
It looks like a giant blue surfboard with a 
conning tower on top of it. Pinpoints of light 
often help differentiate size and we wanted 
Darth’s ship to look huge in comparison to 
regular /mperial Star Destroyers, which have 


about 3000 lights on them. To get the desired 
scale, we covered Darth’s ship with finely- 
etched brass and over 200 000 pinpoints of 
light. 

The Death Star was represented by several 
models, although only one, four feet across, 
was a complete planet destroyer. Of course, as 
per the story, it wasn’t completely finished, and 
we used etched brass to create the construc- 
tion beams and structure. The other Death Star 
models were meant to represent sections of 
the ship as the rebel fighters move in closer for 
the attack. 


SV: What was the most difficult model to 
build? 

LP: There really wasn't one particular model 
any more difficult to construct than any other, 
just a variety of design problems we continu- 
ally had to solve. Each miniature presents its 
own intricacies. For instance, the /mperia/ 
Walkers in the film came in two sizes: one 15 
inches high and one 34 feet tall used for 
explosions and high speed shots. To make our 
models seem more realistic, we decided to 
cover them with nickel plating so that when 
they fell and crashed, they would break apart 
as if they were really made out of metal, and 
not reveal themselves to be models. The 
plating solved this problem, but for other 
models, we had to find different answers. 


SV: How were the models of the interior 
tunnels of the Death Star constructed? 

SG: We built 20 different sections of tunnel 
and then the reactor core. The sections were 
between 45 to 72 feet in length, over 360 feet 
of tunnels in all. The reactor core was 24 feet in 


diameter. When you consider what the trench 
in the original Star Wars was 56 feet long, 
we've done a lot more for Jedi. 

All of these sections feature some unusual 
ingredients used in their construction. For 
instance, to simulate pipes we used about five 
miles worth of cardboard tubing similar to 
what carpet rolls come on, and 24 miles worth 
of sprinkler pipe. In addition, to add detail to 
the floor and ceiling of the reactor, we used 
blank fishing rods. They worked out very well 
and helped force the perspective. By the time 
we were finished building the core, we must 
have cornered the market on blank fibreglass 
rods because we used about 1500 of them in 
all. 

To add depth to the tunnels, we also lined 
them with plexiglass mirrors. When we glued 
pipes and other structural pieces onto the 
mirror, suddenly we had twice as many pipes 
and structure, and it helped give the models 
more surface detail 


SV: During the Death Star sequence, the 
Falcon is at one point chased down a'tunnel by 
a huge fireball. How was this effect done? 


SG: We wanted to film it as a real event with an 
actual fireball so we called upon several 
pyrotechnical experts including Thaine Morris, 
whom we nicknamed ‘Flame’ Morris. 

We built a 48 foot section of tunnel with a 
camera track in its ceiling. Every foot along the 
track we placed small charges; a total of 80 
were used. As the camera moved down the 
tunnel, it tripped switches and set off the 
explosions, one right after another. The 
camera was launched with compressed air so 
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it could travel under its own power, and the 
charges were timed close enough together so 
that when the first explosion had burned out, 
the camera had already triggered a new one in 
front of it. The result was that the camera 
appeared to be followed by a ball of fire as it 
hurtled down the tunnel. 

Once again, we lined the tunnel with mirror 
for added depth, and simulated iron girders 
with pine sticks similar to what kite frames are 
made out of. We did a lot of testing with the 
explosives, and because each charge burned 
out quickly,there was little fire damage to the 
model. We did two takes, each lasting two or 
three seconds, and the effect was amazing. 
Later, of course, images of the Fa/con were 
matted in over our footage, and now it really 
looks like it’s being followed by a huge ball of 
flame. 


SV: Earlier in the film, the sand barge on 
Tatooine erupts into flames. How were 
models used to create this effect? 

LP: Originally, there were plans to blow up the 
full-scale barge built at Yuma. That proved to 
be too problematical because, first, once the 
set was blown up there could be no retakes if 
something went wrong. Also, there was a 
considerable amount of lumber in the set 
which could be sold for scrap after filming of 
the live action had been completed and, since 
the production was using government land, it 
had to leave the ground as clean as it found it. 
If the set was blown up, not only would most of 
the scrap be ruined, it would also have been all 
over the place and much harder to clean up. 

Once ‘it was decided to find an alternative 
plan, the sequence was turned over to us. At 
first, we planned to go out on location and 
shoot a miniature like we had done with the 
sand crawler for the long shots of it moving 
across the desert in Star Wars, but bad 
weather plagued the area and we couldn't 
gamble on it getting any better. 

As a result, we ended up shooting the 
explosion at ILM using several different 
models. We built a miniature sand set on the 
top of our soundstage. To insure a colour 
match, we imported sand of varying degrees of 
coarseness from the Yuma location, and 
placed a painting behind the set for additional 
dunes and clouds. 

On the day we filmed it was cold, and there 
was a slight breeze. We continually had to wait 
for the right moment to shoot, when the 
painting wasn’t flapping and the sand was 
blowing away from the shot. 

For the barge itself, we built two different 
types of models. Usually, scenes involving 
explosions begin by showing an initial erup- 
tion, then cut to the actors’ reactions, and then 
cut back for the big, all-out blast. To accommo- 
date this, we had one model which was 
durable, and had windows which would blow 
out and small fires which would erupt so the 
interior structure could be seen beginning to 
tumble. Then, we built another model which 
provided the climax by completely exploding. 


SV: How do you rate the work you did on Jedi 
with your earlier accomplishments? 

SG: We spent long hours trying to do our best 
work, and | don’t think audiences will be 
disappointed. Return of the Jedi is the excla- 
mation point after the initials ILM — it’s all our 
tricks in the bag. 


Industrial Light and Magic 

Hidden amid the green, rolling hills of San 
Rafael, California lies a secret Rebel base more 
powerful than that on the desert planet of 
Tatooine. Here, in a nondescript industrial 
complex, are the most guarded plans of the 
Rebellion, from this outpost The Force finds its 
greatest strength. This is Industrial Light and 
Magic (ILM), the arm of Lucasfilm responsible 
for creating the galaxies far, far away that 
inhabit the latest Star Wars adventure, Return 
of the Jedi. 

Jedi was a project of enormous scope’, 
says Tom Smith, vice president and general 
manager of ILM. ‘Even though we worked on it 
for more than two years, we still found 
ourselves pressed for time. In all, we produced 
517 different effects shots involving 1500 
separate elements, the individual pieces that 
go into each shot. When we're doing that many 
images, we have to keep our quality up on 
every one because if there are even just two 
bad shots in the entire movie, people will walk 
out afterwards saying, ‘Did you see the 
mattlines around Darth Vader?” We always 
have to guard against that. We're only as good 
as our worst work, and that has to be better 
than that of our competitors and our own 
previous accomplishments.” 

ILM was originally conceived to create the 
cinematic wonders of Star Wars back in the 
mid-Seventies. Under John Dykstra’s direction, 
it quickly became an innovative effects house, 
developing the motion control computerized 
cameras that made those dazzling dogfights 
above the Death Star possible. After Star Wars, 
ILM helped execute the effects for Battlestar 
Galactica until The Empire Strikes Back started 
pre-production. Then Dykstra left to form his 
own company Apogee (see NV issue No. 3) 
and ILM moved up from Los Angeles to north 
of San Francisco. 

Inthe three years since Empire blasted off at 
the -box office, ILM has been responsible for 
the visual effects in Raiders of the Lost Ark, 
Dragonslayer, Poltergeist, Star Trek // and E.T. 
Now, coming almost full circle, it's reunited 
with The Force for the latest rebellion against 
Darth Vader and the evil Empire. 

‘Almost every film involves compromises,’ 
Smith notes, ‘and the key is knowing where to 


ease up and where to forge ahead. George is” 


the best person I've ever met for knowing how 
to do that. He has an editor's quickness-of-eye 
and sees every flaw first time through that no 
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Top left, model-maker Randy Ottenberg works on the Death Star model — a most intricate 
effect. Top right, make-up and creature design supervisor Phil Tippett painting the Rancor puppet. 
Right, the full-size Desert Barge set constructed at Buttercup Valley; no-one can say George Lucas 


doesn't take his work seriously! 
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one else will spot after watching the same 
footage twice through at a slow speed. In 
addition, he also knows when to say a shot is 
good enough; people won't see the flicker 
that’s bothering all of us. He can say, “Let's get 
this shot out and go on to the next one”. 

‘George has the ability to stand back and 
see everything from an objective point of view. 
Film-makers often have a hard time judging 
their films because they become so involved 
with them. George can see his films from the 
viewpoint of someone who's. watching them 
for the first time.’ 

For Return of the Jedi ILM had over 150 
employees, many working 12-hour-days six 
days a week for over a year. ILM represents one 
of the most advanced effects houses in the 
world with over 14 departments all linked by 
computer terminals that can tell the status of 
any shot or model at any time during a 
particular production. 

‘The centrepiece of our organisation, no 
matter how much technology we develop, 
always remains the creative staff we have 
gathered together’, adds Smith. ‘The leader of 
this group is George Lucas, he’s the glue that 
holds us all together. George is really the 
supervisor of special visual effects at ILM. On 
Return of the Jedi we have three who actually 
hold that title and they'll win the Oscar if they 
earn it, but actually, George is the supervisor. 
He comes in every morning and looks at all the 
shots done the day before. During the design 
phase he tells Joe Johnston what the space- 
ships should look like and he personally 
approves all of the sketches before any models 
are built. When the effects are done, he cuts 
them into the film and makes changes where 
he sees fit. As much as any one individual 
person can, he dictates everything. He has his 
hand right on the pulse of the film. 

‘Magazine and newspaper articles tend to 
emphasize a few creative stars when they 
cover our operation,’ Smith adds, ‘but actually, 
it's very much a team effort with many people 
giving their own creative input. There is George 
Lucas, the moral and actual leader of the 
organization, and there are people below him, 
but really it's a big drop. Even though a few 
artists get spotlighted, there is no-one that’s 
indispensible besides George. ILM represents 
a large group of people who, in effect, provide 
the colours on George Lucas’ palette.’ 

ILM produces cinematic magic, creating 
illusions which take people to other worlds. 
Throughout its offices are Matt paintings and 
models which reflect its craft and ability to play 
tricks on the audience's eye. Its logo, that of a 
magician creating light while standing in the 
cog of technology, illustrates the course of its 
lifeblood: art and science combined. 

‘We're making the memorable dreams that 
people will have in their minds when they leave 
that dark theatre,’ Smith concludes. ‘We get 
our greatest satisfaction from making those 
visions come true and helping the wildest 
fantasies become reality.’ 


The Most Complex Shot Ever Produced at ILM 
Return of the Jedi presented Industrial Light 
and Magic with its greatest challenge because 
it required special effects of enormous scope. 
For instance, the epic space battle which 
dominates the film’s last half-hour involves 
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literally hundreds of ships. As Ken Ralston 
explains, ‘Every frame in the sequence is rich 
with detail, featuring ships, laser beams, 
planets, explosions, all of which have to be 
photographed separately, one ata time.’ 

Once these details, or ‘elements’, have been 
filmed individually, they must be carefully 
composited together onto one piece of film by 
the optical printing department. Careful checks 
must be made throughout the process to 
insure that the action flows naturally, and that 
all of the elements appear in the correct part of 
the frame. Many hours are spent trying to 
complete the composite, and the more ele- 
ments involved in any specific shot, the more 
time it takes to align them properly. 

For The Empire Strikes Back, the most 
difficult shot featured 23 elements which had 
to be composited together into one image. For 
Return of the Jedi, however, the most complex 
shot called for over 60 different elements. This 
image, the most complicated ever produced by 
ILM, took two weeks to composite. Its running 
time on the screen, maybe two seconds! 


Joe Johnston — Visual Effects Art Director 

SV: What made Return of the Jedi more 
difficult than the earlier films? 

JJ: The biggest challenge of any Star Wars film 
is to make it better than the previous ones. That 
was the problem we faced on Empire. We had 
to come up with so many new and different 
ideas and techniques to make it better than the 
first film because that was no longer unique. In 
turn, Jedi had to be even more exciting than 
Empire. \t's like both the first two films 
combined, and more. 

SV: When you're designing shots, how much 
concern goes into whether they can actually 
be done? 

JJ: We try not to worry about that because, if 
we did, we'd be handicapping ourselves. If we 
continually stopped and asked whether what 
we were envisioning could ultimately be done, 
we'd never take on a lot of the challenges we 
do. The technology continually improves and 
we press it to make it better. 

SV: You've worked on all three Star Wars 
films. In the first, you did storyboards and 
painted some of the models. In the second and 
Raiders of the Lost Ark you became more 
involved with design. How does that process 
begin? 

JJ: During development and design several 
people contribute ideas. Richard McQuarrie, 
Nilo Rodis and | will sit down and draw a bunch 
of sketches and then show them to George. He 
subsequently chooses the three or four that he 
likes out of maybe 20 or 30 and then we'll sit 
down and do 20 to 30 more based on the ones 
he selected. It’s a gradual process of elimina- 
tion. 

Early in the storyboarding stage we are able 
to affect the film’s storyline in minor ways. We 
don't affect the major plot details, but if we 
come up with an idea that George likes, he'll 
use it. 

On Return of the Jedi, we started the 
storyboard phase very early and did several 
scenes over and over. We went back and 
refined or drew new storyboards when script 
changes came up, or new ideas were ap- 


proved. We've done more storyboards for Jed/ 
than any other film — about 2000 of them, and 
that doesn't include all the roughs. Sometimes 
we did postage size drawings, 30 per page, to 
just lay out a sequence. Then we'd selectively 
blow these up into full-size drawings. 


SV: Is it hard to create worlds of long ago and 
galaxies far, far away? 

JJ: Actually, envisioning is really not the 
hardest part. What's difficult is realizing that it 
won't look like what you envisioned because 
nothing ever turns out exactly the same. It will 
work and it may be as effective, but it will never 
be the same. 

A lot of times we'll do a sketch which 
George approves and then we'll send it off to 
have it built. Sometimes we have to be careful 
not to leave too much to the builders’ 
imaginations. | don’t mean we have to do 
extensive blueprints, but if we’re not specific 
about a ship's particular features, they'll 
interpret it anyway they like. This doesn’t 
happen often, but occasionally we run into 
problems. 


SV: You must enjoy creating the exotic 
elements that make up the Star Wars uni- 
verse. What's it like to play God? 

JJ: Actually, if anyone plays God, it’s George 
Lucas. He’s really the person who designs 
everything. Certainly he doesn’t sit down with a 
stack of paper and a bunch of pens and sketch 
everything out, but he does influence us heavily 
in his efforts to convince us of what he sees. If | 
could lay out all the designs from Star Wars, 
Empire and Jedi, | could point out a real 
George Lucas influence in all of them, | think 
there’s more than any of my influence even 
though I’m technically doing the designing. 
But that’s the way it should be because they're 
his films. He has the vision, He is, after all, the 
film-maker at Lucasfilm. 

A lot of my designs have become reality 
without too much input from George, however. 
Sometimes | come up with an idea that | like 
and he'll see my sketch or model and tell me 
right away that it’s what he wants. Believe me, | 
find that more satisfying than going through 
the process of doing 100 drawings and then 
he picks one. 


SV: What do you think of the films you work 
on after being so heavily involved with them? 
JJ: | like them but it’s impossible for me to be 
objective about them. | sometimes wish! could 
be an outsider so | could go see the movies 
fresh and understand what it’s like to experi- 
ence them. The hardest thing for me through 
all the phases of production is to try and 
evaluate a design or a sequence or the whole 
film and remain objective. 


SV: When you first receive a script for a film 
you'll be doing design work on, do you make 
little sketches in the margins? 

JJ: Actually, | try to read the script once and 
then put it down for a few weeks. Then, after 
ve had time to let the ideas gel, | read it again 
to help formulate them more accurately based 
on what the script really says and not just what 
| remember. 


SV: Why do you think George is so successful 
at creating popular movies? 

JJ: He never shows the audience enough. | 
think that's one of his greatest secrets of 
success. He never shows them as much as 


they'd really like to see. Just as people have 
time to study what's happening in a particular 


Top, the Death Star model on stage and in 
front of the blue screen being lit by Camera 
Assistant Ray Gilberti. Photo: Roberto 
McGrath. Below, model-makers Sean Casey 
and Charles Bailey work on the Sail Barge 
miniature. Photo: Kerry Nordquist. 


shot, he quickly cut away to a new one and its 
always more exciting. 

Return of the Jedi is filled with new ideas. | 
think it probably has more than in the first film, 
even though that one established the entire 
Star Wars universe. 


Michael Pangrazio — Matt Department Super- 
visor and Neil Krepela— Matt Cameraman 
SV: Explain exactly what Matt paintings are 
and why they're used. 
MP: | think Matt painting probably first started 
when some producer wanted to film some- 
thing which they didn’t have enough money to 
build, something either too exotic or too far 
away from Hollywood. They had dreamed up 
something fantastic, like another world, and 
the only way to realize it was to paint it as 
realistically as possible. Once they discovered 
that the process could work, they also noticed 
how much money they could save by doing it.. . 
On Return of the Jedi, we had to produce 50 
to 60 different paintings in all, but only 30-35 
were fully fledged paintings. The rest were 
what we call ‘garbage matts’, they try to hide 
mistakes or flaws in any given shot. For 
instance, we had to paint a small patch of 
forest to cover the metal support built to 
enable an Ewok to fly through the air. Not only 
did we have to paint a small patch of forest, we 
also had to match it with the action frame for 
frame because the camera kept moving while 
the Ewok was moving and its support was 
therefore always in a different spot in the 
frame. 
NK: If the camera moved X degrees during the 
shot, we had to make certain that we photo- 
graphed and designed the painting so it would 
also move the same number of degrees during 
the shot so that it would continually hide the 
support. 


SV: Describe one particular shot in which you 
used variety of Matting techniques to produce 
the effect you wanted. 
MP: We always use many different techniques 
and try to choose the best for each shot. Rear 
projection is very flexible because it lets you 
place a lot of different levels of action into one 
shot, just by positioning at different distances 
from the camera. In one establishing shot of a 
rebel docking bay, for instance, we used a 
number of different approaches. The shot 
begins with us looking out of the bay into 
space. The stars are slowly drifting by and so is 
a fleet of ships. They're trucking along moving 
a little faster than the background stars. One 
ship in particular is leading the fleet. We used 
the ‘Automatte System’ and several different 
plates of glass to help us create the effect. The 
Automatte allows us to move our static 
painting at the same time that we move the 
camera, thus creating more movement overall 
in the shot. 

We had the starfield in the background. In 
front of that were the ships, cut-out photo- 
graphs placed onto clear panes of glass. In 
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front of them and closer to the camera was the 
leading spaceship, actually a small model 
stuck onto another pane of glass. Then, closest 
to the camera was a painting of the bay 
window frame. 

As the shot progresses, the camera slowly 
tilts down, revealing a large number of rebel 
ships sitting on the bottom of the bay. Men are 
working around them. The men were filmed on 
a stage at ILM and then optically reduced and 
placed among the ships. Some of which were 
painted. The men are seen wandering around 
and moving crates. The camera continues to 
tilt down to reveal the Fa/con among the ships. 
Then, to place our characters into the scene, 
live action shots of them were filmed in 
England. We then reduced them and placed 
them in the lower part of the frame. The entire 
sequence involved matching perspectives on 
many different planes. 

SV: Matt painting is also used to create exotic 
buildings which don’t exist and would cost too 
much to actually build full-size. For instance, 
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in Return of the Jedi, you painted Jabba the 
Hutt’s elaborate palace in the desert. How do 
you research a non-existent building so you 
can paint it and make it look realistic? 

MP: We have a library at ILM where we can use 
reference materials. Actually, one of our best 
sources is Nationa/ Geographic because it has 
pictures of buildings from around the world in 
every kind of landscape and climate. We can 
always find something to help us with a 
painting, even if it's not perfect. For painting 
planets, we refer to photographs taken of the 
Earth from outer space. They are not perfect 
references because we're designing a planet 
no one has ever seen before, but they still help. 
Just to look at something that’s real, like a 
photograph, allows us to keep our work 
looking realistic. Our imagination fills in the 
elements in between. 

For the palace, Ralph McQuarrie did a 
painting first. | received a photograph of it and 
used it for reference to build a tiny miniature, 
painted in the colours we thought would be 
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most effective. This helped give me a sense of 
perspective and depth of field. Then, | photo- 
graphed my model as if it really were an actual 
building. We also used books on Moslem 
mosques to give us ideas. 

Every new shot presents its own problems 
and, sometimes, you can't use references 
because they simply don’t exist. | worked on 
one painting where | had to use my imagina- 
tion entirely. After a while | became more 
disappointed because, when I'd work on a 
different painting for which there was the 
perfect reference, the shot looked so real. My 
imagination, however, couldn't help me 
enough on the first painting. | think that in a 
couple of years, as we get more proficient, 
we'll get better at faking the paintings we can't 
find references for. 

SV: Matt paintings are not always believable. 
Why is that? 

MP: The bottom line is of course to make them 
convincing. We try to give the director what he 
wants to create from his imagination. For the 
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Artist Ralph McQuarrie painted this superb pre-production painting where Luke Skywalker demands the release of his friends from the evil 


Jabba the Hutt. 


audience, this means a richness and pro- 
duction value that makes fantasies possible. 
Matt painting is very underestimated 
because the worst Matts are always obvious, 
while the best go unnoticed. | think very few 
films have taken advantage of the benefits of 
the process. When | see a picture like Gandhi, | 
wonder why they didn’t use Matt paintings for 
the huge crowd scenes. We could have painted 
those people. That may sound like a joke, but 
we really could have animated 5000 people 
and placed them in the middle of a large 
square, and make it convincing. But a good 
Matt painting is its own enemy because no- 
one ever sees it, and | guess that has hurt the 
process’ reputation. 
SV: Why is the Matt work in Jed/ better than in 
the previous films? 
MP: Because we've gotton more experience 


along the way. We've become better. The 
challenge always remains the same, however, 
which is getting the image to look good on the 
screen. Getting it done is also important. You 
constantly have to Compromise. We want to 
make the paintings look very good, but we can 
never fall in love with them or we'll never finish. 
We can't allow ourselves to think of Matt 
paintings as art because they aren't. Actually, 
because the camera cannot see everything, 
most paintings are very crude. 

SV: How is Matt painting different than 
creating other effects using different means? 
NK: — Like everyone else at ILM, we have to 
screen our shots at dailies. But paintings are 
more delicate because we usually start with 
black-and-white line drawings that don’t have 
colour or proper lighting. The model shop can 
build their models and they are works of art. 


People can walk up to them and look at them; 
then, after one test, the rest of their scenes can 
be shot. But with Matt work it’s not that simple 
because we have to use many different 
techniques, rear projection and cut-outs. 
When we show a shot in rough form at the 
dailies it doesn't look complete and everyone 
starts to judge it as if it were supposed to be 
finished. 

MP: Very rarely will anyone go ‘oooh’ at 
anything in dailies. Everyone around ILM is 
very cynical and the general attitude is one of 
being highly critical. That’s good, but some- 
times it’s almost fanatical. Even if a shot is the 
best it can ever be, even if God did it, there are 
those who won't give him a break and say it’s 
good. The pay off for me then, is when we're 
facing a room full of sceptics and they're going 
‘oooh’ at one of our shots. On Return, we 
managed to get a few of those ourselves! * 
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COMMUNICATIONS BANK 


Adamski — fact or fiction? 

Dear Sir, 

With reference to your recent article on UFO 
Encounters. | would like to raise a controversial 
point; George Adamski's idea that Earthmen 
are descended from exiles from other planets 
is practically identical to an SF story, by Erick 
Frank Russell, called Dreadful Sanctuary. | 
have been told that other authors have used 
this idea as well. 

Unfortunately | am unable to find out when 
Dreadful Sanctuary was published as my copy 
of the book is beginning to disintegrate, but 
whether Adamski read such a story and used 
the idea or these authors unwittingly wrote the 
truth, | leave you to decide. 
Camberley, Surrey Sophie Watson 
Dear Sir, 

After reading with interest the article, UFO 
Encounter, in |ssue No 3| remembered that | 
had once seen the photograph of ‘Adamski’s 
Scoutship’ (page 57) being classified as a fake. 

After searching through several UFO books | 
finally found it in ‘Mysteries of the Unknown’ 
published by Usborne Publishing Ltd. The 
same photograph is reproduced under a 
section ‘Fake photographs’. The caption under 
the photo states Adamski’s claims but goes on 
and states ‘But in 1976 an old water cooler lid, 
identical to the UFO, was found in England.’ 

This evidence seems to me to invalidate all 
of Adamski’s claims. Please can you follow up 
the article with more information on this 
particular case? 


Mobberley, Cheshire JA Tulley 


3D boom 
Dear Sir, 
With the resurrection of 3D, where everything 
from sharks to the horrors of Amityville will be 
literally assailing our eyeballs, | was wondering 
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how this 3D technique would work with 
movies such as Star Wars and Return of the 
Jedi. 

Surely —as with Jed/—when over 60 
different elements are optically contrived into 
one picture the methods of filming everything 
in 3D are very complex and expensive? 

Personally, though, | feel the 3D boom will 
have about as much impact as the skateboard, 
especially until the process is perfected to a 
stage when the infamous red and blue glasses 
become obsolete. 

It isa thing to think about though, more so 
now that another new filming method is out on 
the loose called IMAX. I've heard that an IMAX 
Theatre has opened in Bradford. 

The huge screen is curved and measures 62 
x 45 feet! 70mm film is run horizontally 
through an IMAX projector giving a frame size 
of over five square inches. (That's three times 
bigger than 7Omm when it is run normally). 

Just image Jed/—in fact the whole Star 
Wars Saga—in 3D on|IMAX! Perhaps your 
magazine can come up with more about IMAX 
—| read somewhere that it is expensive. 

One more thing, where have you been 
hiding your magazine? | found the Summer 
1983 issue at my newsagents and it is really 
fantastic, the best magazine on the market! 

Keep up the brilliant work. 


Warks Andy Clarke 


In praise... 


Dear Sir, 

Superb, FAB, Fantastic, Spectacular, And, no, 
it's not Ben Hur’s sequel, in fact it’s Vew 
Voyager. Congratulations on the fourth issue of 
Voyager, and to date the best so far. Your 
magazine has everything going for it, as it 
combines science fiction, science fact, fantasy, 
and reviews the latest developments and up 


coming films, along with fantasy modelling, 
plus all the new products to do with the subject 
of science fact and science fiction. 

| speak as a small time editor of a little 
known club magazine, which sadly folded up, 
due to the lack of experience on all sides of the 
party concerned trying to produce it. 

Although | have one criticism of your 
magazine — that of the competitions, and the 
way the entry form is part of the magazine itself 
— isn't there some way in which you could print 
a separate pull-out page for the competition 
feature, which would mean that the readers of 
your magazine would not have to mutilate the 
page concerned in order to enter the 
competition? 

Keep the excellent work up on the magazine 
and you will be winning the ‘Eagle Award’ for 
best comic/magazine as your magazine cannot 
be touched by any of the magazines on the 
market including: Starlog, Starburst, Fantastic 
Films, or Cinefex, all of which | read; what's 
more it's a British Magazine. 

And could you please cover in one of your 
future issues a small piece on how to modify/ 
transform Darth Vadar's 7/e Fighter into an 
Imperial Tie Fighter. The wing structure 
design is totally different, and | have found 
difficulty in altering the wing design of the 
craft. 


Birmingham S Waterhouse 


Movie-maker 


Dear Sir, 

As arecent convert to Voyager | would like to 
wish you well with your publication. | am also a 
subscriber to your sister magazine Movie 
Maker and my main interest is making SF 
model animation movies. | found your recent 
fantasy figure modelling article very 
informative but would also be interested in 
how to construct flexible and jointed creatures 
Do you know, for instance, if liquid latex is 
available in this country yet? 

Those of your readers with a Super 8 sound 
movie projector might like to know that 
Cinema trailers of most of the recent SF epics 
are now available at low cost. Obtainable in full 
colour sound from £3.95 upwards are the 
Empire Strikes Back, CE3K, E.T., Tron, etc. The 
large screen presentation is really something 
and very exhilarating compared with the small, 
small video screen. 


Oxford Chris Luckett 


14-year-old Ross Curds of St Albans, 
Hertfordshire, shows just what can be done 
for fantasy role-playing scenery with Linka 
standard pack assembly blocks, Tamiya paints 
and alittle imagination. Turn to page 14 for 
more modelling ideas; remember, there’s still 
time to enter the Space Model classes for the 
et Model Engineer Exhibition. Photo: Polly 
urds. 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTE: The editor reserves the right to shorten letters for publication; opinions 
expressed by readers are not necessarily those of either the editor or publishers. 


CE3K flaws? 
Dear Sir, 
After seeing (for the fifth time) C/ose 
Encounters of the Third Kind, of which the 
special edition was screened on TV recently, | 
am prompted to write this letter, not to 
complain or criticise, but merely to point out 
some information fans might be interested in. 
It is surprising to me that one of the greatest 
producers in the film industry /e, Steven 
Spielberg, should, in the crucial closing stages 
of the film where the beautiful Mothership is 
featured, make three optical mistakes or 
omissions that, for me, rather spoilt the illusion 
of reality. One is. where the ship is gliding over 
Devil's Tower, if you look closely you will see 
the night sky through it. Another is when the 
ship is coming to rest on the ground, If you look 
at the left hand floodlight, it is seen through the 
ship for a few moments. The last point is in a 
shot of the personnel standing by the MOOG 
ARP synthesiser looking up at the ship. If you 
look at the reflective dark strip around the 


Steven Spielberg's ‘Close Encounters of the Third Kind’ —a classic of the cinema or flawed 
masterpiece? Reader Simon Goodall has spotted some SFX slip-ups — is he alone? 
Photo: © Copyright 1978, Columbia Pictures. 
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synthesiser you will see, not the reflection of the film. Mine is an old scratched antique but prominently at the end and it seems a shame 
the ship as one might expect, but the roof of on the back sleeve one of the credits is ‘When that such an important piece of music should 
the hangar where the shots were produced You Wish Upon a Star — Interpolated’. In fact, be cut from the record, especially when it was 
(Mobil USA) there is no sign of this Disney theme on the given the full orchestral ‘works’ by John 

One other point | would like to make soundtrack although it was at the end of the Williams. 
regarding the soundtrack album that went with film. In the book of the film, this theme features Westerham, Kent Simon Goodall 
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DAVID D MERRIMAN ||] BUILDS THE CLASSIC SPACESHIP FROM THE GEORGE PAL FILM 


riefly, glance at the drawings and photos 
es ewe the pages here. Now, if they don’t 
stir something deep inside you, | suggest you 
put this magazine down and switch on a soap . 
.. OK, now that I'm addressing serious SF 
hardware types we'll get down to this issues’ 
project: the spaceship that combined 
American industry built, the Luna. 

Of course | am talking about the Luna from 
George Pal’s movie, Destination Moon. Made 
in 1950, the film showed us how to get to the 
Moon and back. A technically accurate movie, 
whose only liberty was to suggest that a 


nuclear rocket motor was then feasible (in fact, 
at the time the film was made, the US 
government was conducting research into the 
application of nuclear power for rocket and 
turbojet propulsion). 

Before | get into the construction tech- 
niques | used to build my Luna models, allow 
me to point out the unique feature of the ship 
itself. 

The Luna stood 150 feet high. The structure 
was of standard frame and stringer construc- 
tion. Various grades of aircraft aluminium 
being used throughout the structure with 


BUILD THE LUNA 


FROM DESTINATION MOON 


titanium used around the motor nozzle. 

Flight control was achieved through auto- 
matic mixing of the aerodynamic control 
surfaces and the CG-located attitude control 
gyroscopes. 

The heart of the ship, the propulsion system, 
was the RMN-002 Cargrave Rocket motor. Its 
high thrust-to-weight ratio made possible the 
design of the Luna as a single stage craft. 
Unlike other work with nuclear rocket motors, 
(the ill-fated Dispuely project to name one) 
Cargrave and his team dispensed with the two- 
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loop thermal transfer cycle then in vogue. 
Propellant expansion was achieved by placing 
the reactor director in the fuel path. 

This greatly simplified the heat transfer 
problem by incorporating the reactor in the 
expansion (combustion) chamber of the 
motor. 

What was achieved was an extremely 
reliable, durable motor of high thrust. Its major 
virtue being an incredibly long service life. 

Luna’s large wings and vertical stabilizer, 
though not required for any manoeuvre but the 
re-entry to Earth, are required to slow the ship 
before encountering the denser layers of the 
atmosphere. Returning from the Moon, with 
fuel tanks empty, the Luna weighs about half 
her take-off weight. Even at this reduced mass 
the ship has enough kinetic energy to melt the 
hull if some means of braking were not 
employed. By using the wings to lift the ship 
out of its ballistic plunge, the maximum 
dynamic heating would be kept below the 
fatigue limits of the ship’s structure. 

After slowing to a safe speed, the ship 
continues the glide to the selected landing site. 
At an altitude of 10 000 feet the ship is pitched 
up to stall speed at which point three para- 
chutes are deployed to lower the craft to the 


Far left, the author's completed model, beautifully finished in 
gloss aluminium. Photo: Author. Left and above, actual stills from 
the classic movie ‘Destination Moon’, made over 20 years ago. 
This production included SFX which would not look out of place 
even today. All photos, courtesy Wade Williams. 
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Model 
Choices 
In the past | have constructed Lunas using two 
techniques; out of wood and vacformed. 

For those of you who plan on building only 
one model of the Luna | suggest you simply 
make it out of wood, but if you plan on making 
more than one the vacforming technique 
should be your choice as it allows many like 
parts to be made quickly and at a minimum of 
cost. 

Whatever technique you choose, the final 
finish applied to the model is what will 
determine its quality. To make the point, | once 
stood a finished wooden model next to a 
plastic one and no one could tell what was 
under the paint. 


Construction Techniques — Two 


Building the Model — wood 

Since the Luna’s hull is a tapered spindle the 
hull is best turned on a wood-turning lathe as 
are the three jack fairings. Using the drawing, 
plot the diameters along the length of a 
suitably cut wooden blank. A standard wood 
lathe is fine for the hull, but a small Moto-Tool- 
type lathe is more suited for the three fairings. 

The wings and rudder are cut from sheet 
wood using a band saw and are shaped to 
airfoil section with a belt sander and sanding 
block. The ventral support jack is made from 
scrap. 

Before assembling the various parts, paint 
them with a thick coat of primer. | use epoxy 
paints here, but you can use any system you 
have experience with. The idea is to fill the 
grain of the wood and to knock down the fuzz 
left even after careful sanding. Repeat the 
priming and sanding until the parts are smooth 
and unblemished. 

Assemble the parts with epoxy glue and fill 
any gaps with filler. Sand the seams smooth 
after the filler (putty) has had time to dry 
completely. Now apply a spray coat of silver. 
This will identify any spots not seen during the 
priming. (Photo 7) Sand smooth the new 
trouble spots and repaint. Keep this up until 
the finish is up to your required standards. 

To protect the finish from handling, coat the 
model with a semi-gloss clear finish. When this 
clear coat has dried, masking is applied to the 
jack fairings and the cockpit window and these 
areas spray-painted black. The masking is then 
removed and the model given a last coat of 
clear. 

Here is a tip not often given in a construc- 
tion article: provide your model with a custom 
built shipping container. | built mine from 1/4 
ins. plywood. It does not have to be fancy, just 
able to keep the enclosed model from shifting 
around during transport. (Photo 2). | rec- 
ommend a case of this sorts for every model 
you build, for at one time or another you will 
have to entrust it to the not so gentle charge of 
our postal system. 


Building the model — plastic 

This technique involves the heating of plastic 
sheet, draping the hot plastic onto a pattern of 
the shape we want and removing the air from 
between the two with a common vacuum 
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cleaner. 

The plastic | used was .030 ins. styrene 
sheet. My heat source consisted of the kitchen 
oven for the hull/wing parts and a small hot 
plate for the jack fairings. 

The patterns used to shape the plastic parts 
are half sections of the wooden assemblies | 
described earlier, the vacform machine is 
simply a hollow box with small holes drilled in 
the top and a hole to accept the vacuum 
cleaner hose cut in its side. (Photo 3). That's all 
there is to it. The vacuum cleaner provides 
enough suction to force the heated plastic to 
the shape of the pattern. 

The vacformed castings are cut away from 
the excess plastic with a knife. No need to cut 
completely through, just make a shallow cut 
along the separation line, flexing the plastic at 
that point until it parts (Photo 4/. 

After all castings have been cut free, they 
are sanded to a true flat (get this operation 
right or you will run into big trouble later, 
during assembly). As illustrated in Photo 5, the 
sanding is performed on a flat board. Sand- 
paper is affixed to the board with tape. The 
casting is slid across the stationary sandpaper. 
Take care to evenly distribute the pressure on 
the casting while sanding. With the parts 
sanded flat the next step is assembly. 

The hull halves and the three fairings are 
glued together (Photo 6). | use super-glue as 
the alignment can be maintained by hand until 
the glue sets. 

As each item is glued, its seam is puttied 
and left to dry. When the putty has set hard the 
item is sanded smooth. | like to smooth out 
each assembly before attaching it to the 
model. This saves much exotic use of sand- 
paper; as would be the case if everything had 
been left in the rough before assembly./Photo 
7). 

After the jack fairings are glued to the wings 
and stabilizer, triangle-shaped fillet pieces are 
glued as illustrated in Photo 8. Once the glue 
sets, a radial cut is made as per the drawings 
Now, the Jack fairing attach points are given a 
liberal coating of putty and sanded smooth 


when dry. 

The air lock doors, rudder and elevator 
surfaces as well as the ventral retractable jack 
well doors are represented by scribed lines. 
The tool, a ‘scratch awl’, is made from a 
pointed piece of xk ins. piano wire secured Ina 
pin vice. 

For each shape a template is made from 
scrap plastic. These are used to ensure the tool 
follows the prescribed path for the particular 
shape we want. Tape the selected template in 
position and scribe the lines into the plastic as 
shown in Photo 9. 

After all scribing is done, the model is 
buffed down with ‘000’ steel wool to remove 
any burrs left by the tool. (Photo 70). 

The completed model is now given re- 
peated coats of primer paint. This is done to fill 
any sanding marks. Sand between each coat 
with 400 grit paper. Use aluminium coloured 
paint as the last primer coat, this will show any 
‘holes’you missed with the grey primer. 

The model is now ready for the last coat of 
paint. First, the ends of the three jack fairings 
are painted black and left to dry overnight. 

The lower section of the fairings we want 

left black are masked off. The entire model is 
then rubbed down with a rag to remove dust 
and dirt that may cling to the model. 
Paint the model an aluminium colour. After the 
paint has dried, buff the model down with a 
nylon stocking to smooth out the paint. Apply a 
last coat and when it dries remove the masking 
from the fairings. 

Cut a hole into a piece of masking tape. Use 
the mask and spray paint the two windows at 
the top of the hull. After allowing the paint to 
dry, remove the mask and paint the entire 
model with a coat of clear semi-gloss to 
protect it from handling. 

The foregoing illustrates two techniques 
used to build one model. Now, how about 
applying them to your favourite subject? How 
about one of the R A Smith designs, your own 
design or another movie subject? There is no 
end to the possibilities. Good modelling out 
there! * 


GEORGE PAL’S LUNA. DRAWINGS BY THE AUTHOR. 
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he story so far: if you think that the plethora 

of science fiction films invading today’s 
cinemas constitutes a boom in SF, then you 
don’t know your history. In the previous issue 
of Space Vovager, we looked at science fiction 
in the 1950s and discovered that there were 
around 150 films released during that decade 
in the English language alone. We also looked 
at the way SF of that time was handled on TV 
and radio. All in all, it made today’s boom look 
more like a splutter. Now read on 

Films, television and radio were not the only 
popular purveyors of SF in the 1950s. Books 
were being written that, for the first time, made 
the general reading public aware of SF, while 
creating a new, grudging respect for the 
subject. So authors like John Wyndham, Ray 
Bradbury, Isaac Asimov and Arthur C Clarke 
shot to fame. 

Not so respectable, but avidly read by the 
fans of the day, were the SF pulp magazines 
with their lurid covers and titles like Thrilling 
Wonder Stories, Super Science Stories and 
New Worlds. And there were SF strips in non- 
SF comics and newspapers. 

Let’s look now, in a little more detail, at 
‘words and pictures, and the way they appeared 
during the golden years of SF. 


Books: Respectability rears its head 

The 1950s were especially fruitful for SF 
writers. The decade saw a demise in the 
antipathy that had previously surrounded the 
subject, and a gradual acceptance of the fact 
that science fiction could be respectable 
fiction. 
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* EARTH (5 BUT A STAR by JOHM BRUNNER « 


Isaac Asimov's Foundation, the first of his 
famous trilogy, was published in 1951. It 
concerned a far-future century and an Empire 
of a million worlds throughout the Milky Way, 
gradually crumbling into barbarism. So the 
Foundation is set up, a new force dedicated to 
art, science and technology, and one that is 
designed to form the nucleus of anew empire 

In Foundation and Empire, the second book 
published in 1952, the story moves into the 
realms of galactic war as the Foundation fights 
and defeats the old Empire. In Second Foun- 
dation (1953), the Foundation sets out to rule 
with a plan to control the future through the 
science of ‘psychohistory’, originally mooted 
way back in the first book 

The Foundation Trilogy pursues an im- 
pressive and ambitious theme that could only 
be executed by an author of Asimov's imagina- 
tion and expertise. Now, 30 years later, he has 
just returned to the theme with a fourth 
Foundation book 

Arthur C Clarke also rose to fame in the 
1950s with novels like *Pre/ude To Space 
(1953), Childhood's End (1954) and Earthlight 
(1955). Clarke is an amazing author. While 
many of his contemporaries were writing their 
best work in the 1950s, only to fall short on 
plots and ideas in recent times. Clarke has 
grown better with the years. He was good in 
the fifties, he is every bit as good today, 
cramming more ideas into a single novel than 
most authors put into six. 

Other authors making their mark at the time 
included Brian Aldis, A E Van Vogt; James 
Blish, Clifford Simack, Eric Frank Russell and 


Left and below, the number of SF short 

story books published during the 1950s was 
enormous. The lurid covers are but a small 
selection of the range that was available. 
Photos: Author 


many more besides. It would take far more 
than the space available here to cover them all 
in the detail they deserve, but no account of the 
time can pass without mention of two very 
special writers, one English and the other 
American. Both were keen to deny that their 
work was true science fiction, and yet each had 
his own individual and profound effect upon 
the idiom. 

The Englishman first. He, perhaps more 
than any other, brought respect to SF in this 
country, to the extent that today his books are 
used as set works in many schools. His name 
was John Harris, and if you've never heard of 
him, perhaps that’s because you've known him 
better under one of his many pen names: John 
Wyndham. 

John Wyndham Parkes Lucas Beynon 
Harris, to give him his full complement of 
names, was born in 1903 and started selling 
short stories in 1925. He wrote under many 
different pseudonyms, mostly culled from his 
own wealth of names, and sold chiefly to the 
American market, one that catered for his style 
at that time better than the English equivalent 

He wrote detective stories and his own very 
individual brand of science fiction for maga- 
zines like Air Wonder Stories. |n 1930, he won 
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$100 for the winning entry in a competition to 
find a slogan for the cover of that particular 
magazine. The prize was no mean amount for 
those days and it was no mean feat for it to be 
won by an Englishman. 

Unfortunately, his winning slogan, Future 
Flying Fiction, wasn't enough to save the 
magazine which closed soon after 

Most of his SF in the thirties, usually written 
under the name of John Beynon, was pure 
space opera. The anomalies of time travel 
played a frequent part in his plots, and many 
were set a long way from the grim reality of the 
then current Depression: far-off planets, the 
distant future, even under the surface of our 
own planet, all provided locations for his 
stories. The author's pre-war writing was 
fantastic — in the truest sense of the word. 

Then, in 1951, a novel was published totally 
unlike anything he had ever conceived before. 
It was set firmly in the recognisable present 
and, not only on this planet, but in a very 
familiar slice of England. Realising, maybe, the 
difference between this and all his other work, 
our writer used a new pseudonym for the book. 
The name he chose was John Wyndham, the 
novel was The Day Of The Triffids and the rest 
is history. With that one book, Wyndham set 
the course for a whole new style of SF, often 
copied but never equalled. 

The plot hinges on giant plants, cultivated to 
give oil but with a side effect in a sting that can 
whip at a man and blind him, coupled with a 
full-grown plant's ability to pull up roots and 
walk. None of which is too dangerous until a 
freak meteor storm sends most of the world 
blind. With mankind stumbling around in the 
dark and triffids suddenly on the loose, all hell 
breaks out. 

From this fantastic beginning, Wyndham 
weaves a plot that is at once fantastic and 
exciting but, more than anything else, is 
believable. Wyndham’s appeal was_ that 
beneath the fantasy and the often amazing 
series of events that he wrote about, there was 
one basic strength: the man was a damn good 
story teller. 

In 1953, John Wyndham followed the 
success of the /riffids with The Kraken Wakes, 
a novel with a somewhat similar theme. This 
time the world finds itself flooded, which turns 
out to be very convenient for some rather nasty 
things that start crawling up and out of the sea 
to attack the populace. 

Throughout the fifties, to the delight of his 
fans, Wyndham turned out book after book. 
The Chrysalids (1955) was the story of a small 
group of telepathic children growing up in a 
post atomic war world where all forms of 
mutants are hunted and destroyed. A totally 
different group of telepathic children made an 
appearance in The Midwich Cuckoos (1957). 
Those future-born infants in The Chrysalids 
were good; their literary successors, who are 
born by alien insemination, to the women of 
the modern-day village of Midwich, are evil. 


They have to be destroyed before they can 
destroy the world. 

John Wyndham was a prolific writer, con- 
tinuing to publish novels and short stories until 
his untimely death in 1969. He wrote good, 
well-plotted, believable science fiction all his 
working life, but he was undoubtedly at his 
peak inthe 1950s. 

Around the time the triffids began to take 
their first, stumbling steps across the English 
countryside, an American author was taking 
his own steps to populate Mars with its first 
earth settlers in a book that was to elevate him, 
and SF in general, to new heights of literary 
aclaim. The author was Ray Bradbury. 

Ray Douglas Bradbury was born in 1920 in 
Waukegan, Illinois, a mid-western town that 
was to influence much of his future writing. 
From the start, he determined to be a writer 
and by the time he left school, he was sending 
regular stories to markets such as Saturday 
Evening Post and Harpers. Just as regularly, 
they sent them straight back. 

Eventually he came to a decision. If he 
hadn't sold a story by the time he was twenty- 
one, he would give up. In 1941, a month 
before the date in question, he sold a story, co- 
written with Henry Hasse to Super Science 
Stories. By the end of that year he had written 
52 stories in 52 weeks and made three sales. 

It was during 1944 that he began to collect 
together a series of stories about the co- 
lonisation of Mars. The stories were unlike 
anything seen before. Bradbury has often been 
criticised for knowing too little about science 
to write decent science fiction and nowhere is 
this better illustrated than in his Martian 
stories. For him, Mars has an atmosphere that 
can be breathed by earthmen; martians exist, 
live in crystal cities, travel in sand ships; the 
canals of the red planet are full of water. The 
science is all wrong, but the stories are superb. 

Collected together, they were published in 
1950 as The Martian Chronicles and, a short 
while later, broadcast on American radio in a 
series called X Minus 7. The Chronicles wasn't 
Bradbury's first book (that was Dark Carnival, 
published in 1947), but it was the one that 
established him as one of America’s foremost 
new talents. 

When, in 1951 the book was published in 
England as The Silver Locusts, writer and critic 
Angus Wilson said of it: ‘For those who care 
about the future of fiction in the English 
language this book is, | believe, one of the most 
hopeful signs of the last 20 years.” 

Punch had this to say: ‘To take the para- 
phernalia of ‘science fiction” — the rocket 
ships, the robots and galactic explorations ... 
and fashion from them stories as delicate as 
Farre’s songs or Cezanne’s watercolours, is a 
very considerable achievement. It is hard to 
speak with restraint of these extraordinary 
tales.” 

During the 1950s, Bradbury flirted for a 
while with the movies. John Huston contacted 
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him in 1952 with a proposal to turn the 
Chronicles into a film. That production never 
came to fruition, but the contact paved the way 
for him to write the screenplay for the 1956 
film of Moby Dick. In 1953, a couple of his 
short stories were turned into films, neither of 
which bore much resemblance to the originals. 
These were /t Came From Outer Space, based 
on The Meteor and The Beast From 20 000 
Fathoms, based on The Foghorn. 

Although Bradbury has many books to his 
name, most are collections of short stories. 
Even the Chronicles falls fairly strongly into this 
category. Of the three real novels that he has 
written, only one can be termed SF. And that 
too has become a classic. 

The book is Fahrenheit 457, first published 
in 1953, the title taken from the temperature 
at which book paper is reputed to catch fire 
and burn. It is a tale of the future when firemen 
are employed, not to put out fires, but to start 
them; to burn books and the houses of anyone 
found in possession of them. The plot revolves 
around the conversion of Guy Montag, the 
fireman hero, who actually reads a book and 
goes over to the other side. 

Fahrenheit 45.1] started as a short story, 
Bright Phoenix, written and rejected by several 
markets in 1947-48. Long after the literary’ 
success of the book was assured, a slightly 
revised version of the story appeared in the 
September, 1963, British edition of The 
Magazine of Fantasy and Science Fiction. The 
novel was brought to the screen in 1966 by 
Francois Truffaut. 

Other books of Bradbury's from the 1950s 
include The //lustrated Man (1951), The 
Golden Apples of the Sun (1953), The October 
Country (1956) and The Day /t Rained For Ever 
(1959). He continued to write prolifically after 
the 1950s and produced at least one classic 
during the sixties in the shape of Something 
Wicked This Way Comes, recently filmed by the 
Disney Studios. 

He is still writing today, but with none of the 
originality or fervour of his early work. Bradbury 
had a unique style in the 1950s; by the 1970s, 
his stories began to look almost like a pastiche 
of his own former work. A great pity. Judge him 
not by today but by the meteor-like impact he 
had on SF in its golden years. 


Comics and Magazines: The Taming of The 
Pulps 

First, a few definitions. A comic is primarily 
aimed at a young audience and tells its story in 
pictures, either with text beneath or by way of 
‘speech balloons’. Magazines of the era we are 
dealing with tend to fall into two, American- 
inspired groups: the slicks and the pulps. The 
slicks were the glossy, upmarket publications 
that used one or two short stories in each 
issue, a minority of which might have been 
science fiction; the pulps were generally 
regarded as the other end of the market, 
specialist magazines produced on cheap 
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paper, with garish covers and packed full of 
short stories. SF was just one of the many 
different subjects they covered. 

With one notable exception, comics, at least 
in England, were slow to use science fiction 
during the 1950s. There was an oddity called 
Willie's Whizzer Broom which ran for a while in 
Dandy featuring a young boy who regularly 
whisked himself into the future on a witch-like 
broomstick, but the only really successful strip 
was Dan Dare, Pilot of the Future. 

Dan Dare was the creation of writer and 
artist Frank Hampson, a co-founder of Eagle. 
The character appeared on the cover of the 
very first issue, published in 1950, and stayed 
with the comic until 1967. Much of the time, 
his adventures involved him with The Mekon, a 
green-headed Venusian midget, famous for his 
dastardly deeds and the way he travelled 
around ona small floating saucer-like contrap- 
tion. (But how did he get his tee-shirt on over 
his head? Man. Ed.) 

Authenticity was the keyword to the strip. In 
the early days, the drawings were made with 
regular reference to scale models and, for the 
first six months of the feature’s appearance, no 
less a person than Arthur C Clarke acted as 
technical adviser. 

SF also appeared in strip form in the pages 
of British daily newspapers. Garth first ap- 
peared in the Daily Mirror in 1943 as a 
science-fantasy strip, but by the 1950s, it had 
become exclusively science fiction in its story 
line. Jeff Hawke, by comparison, started in the 
Daily Express during 1954 and was pure SF 
right from the start. 

But as far as the written word was con- 
cerned, the SF universe of that time revolved 
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around the magazines that have come to be 
known as the Pulps. Strictly speaking, the 
definition does not hold true for all magazines 
of that time. There were, in fact, three different 
types of magazine, defined by their size. A true 
pulp measured around 7 x 10 inches and was 
printed on the worst kind of rough paper, often 
with untrimmed edges. Against this, there 
were the bedsheets with a size of around 84 x 
114 inches and trimmed edges and, later, the 
digest magazines that were fatter and 
measured more in the region of 53 x 7} 
inches. 

The pulps started in America during the 
early years of this Century. They were not 
originally concerned with science fiction, but 
with many other types such as romance or 
westerns. SF, such as it was during those early 
years, made only a fleeting appearance in 
pulps aimed at general adventure stories. 

Hugo Gernsback is generally acknowledged 
as the man who started it all. In August, 1923, 
his Science And Invention magazine was 
devoted completely to what he called ‘scien- 
tific fiction’ and in 1924 he attempted to 
launch a magazine called Scientifiction. |t 
didn't materialise, but in April, 1926, he 
launched Amazing Stories, usually recognised 
as the first true SF magazine. It was still going 
strong, though under a different editorship, in 
the 1950s. 

During those ten years, SF magazines 
reached a peak and you could have seen 
around 80 different titles come and go from 
the bookstalls. Many, like The Magazine of 
Fantasy and Science Fiction, were launched in 
the 1950s and became fixtures, not only right 
through that decade, but for many more years 
to follow. Others made only two or three 
issues, Some only made one. 

Not that they should be any the less 
respected for such brief appearances. Many of 
those one-off titles contained stories which 
today would be considered as historic gems. 

Take, for instance, 70 Story Fantasy, whose 
first and last issue appeared in the Spring of 
1951 with, strangely enough, 11 stories in it. 
The cover was typical of its type. It showed a 
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half-naked girl being threatened by some 
particularly nasty character with a whip, while 
the hero, in turn, attacked Mr. Nasty with 
another whip. It illustrated the title story of the 
issue, Tyrant And Slave-Girl On Planet Venus 
by John Beynon, later to be better known as 
John Wyndham. 

What's more, the same issue saw the first 
publication of a story by Arthur C Clarke called 
Sentinel of Eternity. Many years later, its plot 
was to form the basis of 2007: A Space 
Odyssey. 

Pulp magazines enjoyed terrific success 
amongst their fans, but were often mis- 
understood by others — a misunderstanding 
which their covers did little to allay. 

Many a child of the 1950s, asking his 
parents to buy him a copy of Beano, was cross- 
examined about whether or not this was some 
kind of ‘horror comic’. The child probably had 
not the slightest idea of what his parents 
meant, but the worried parent would have 
been reacting to current newspaper stories 
about American horror comics invading British 
shores. 

The horrific invaders were, actually, nothing 
more lethal than SF pulps. Most of the stories 
in them were fairly innocuous, but you would 
never have known it from the covers where 
scantily clad girls were invariably being tied up, 
tortured or just generally menaced by mad 
scientists, aliens or monsters. 

Inside, contents pages were typified by copy 
like this: 

LEGION OF THE DARK. Come to the Inner- 
World's last outpost, where the Legion of the 
Dark keep dreadful vigil against — nothingness. 
(Super Science Stories.) 

THE DANCING GIRL OF GANYMEDE. She 
was like a dream come to life — with hair of 
tawny gold and the flowing face of a smiling 
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| which include ‘Something 
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THE NEW DOCTOR 


WENDY GRAHAM TALKS TO COLIN BAKER (NO RELATION) 


t's more than a touch disconcerting for an 

interviewer, aiming to chat with an actor, to 
find herself sitting with the well-known 
Berzerker Bayban, the man who gave crime a 
bad name. But the new Dr Who, Colin Baker 
who, of course, was also Bayban in one of 
Blake's 7’s most popular episodes, ‘City on the 
Edge of the World’, relished the part so much 
that he can still drop effortlessly into it quoting, 
word perfect, many of his best lines. He’s still 
word perfect on my favourite scene — 
the one between him and Michael 
Keating, where Bayban talks about 
his mother: ‘Wonderful woman, 
truly evil person’. 

The actor was in Blackpool for a 
week as the lead in what he agreed 
was not a great version of Francis 
Durbridge’s thriller, ‘Suddenly at 
Home’ inwhich he played aman 
who cold bloodedly suffocated his 
wife for her money and, just like 
Bayban, gets killed himself at the 
end: 

‘| enjoyed Bayban so much, and 
working on Blake’s, that | asked 
them, ‘Do | have to be blown to 
bits? Can't it be left open so that | 
can come back?” But they said no. 
It was a shame. | really enjoyed 
myself, even though it was hard 
work. The costume was incredibly 
hot in the studio and! couldn't 
hold anything what with wearing 
those heavy gloves — that special 
crystal had to be handed to me by 
someone hiding under the table. 

‘But we had so much fun. 
Michael and | ‘‘corpsed”’ every 
rehearsal of our scenes together. 
How we managed to get the takes 
| don't know. What with that and 
me trying to “out-macho” Avon. 

‘The earring — that was my idea 
—| got it from (the) costumes 
(department) and wore it, and they 
didn't notice for about half a dozen 
scenes. Then they told me to take 
it off, but by then it had been 
established! 

‘And the pendant, well, I've still got that, on 
the wall at home. A special souvenir.’ 

Since he created the part of Paul Merroney 
in the BBC series The Brothers a few years ago, 
Colin seems to have cornered the market in the 
sort of parts which call for total evil lurking 
under that incredibly innocent and youthful 
face until recently, that is, with his landing the 
part of our favourite time traveller! 

More recently readers will have seen him as 
Maxil, the head of security on Gallifrey, who 
relished shooting Dr Who at the end of one 
episode and then executing him at the end of 
the next. 

‘lwas asked to go back as Maxil by the BBC 
for the Dr Who birthday special, which is 


mostly set on Gallifrey, but, like some of the 
others from that particular story | was tied up. It 
was ashame... 

‘| love doing those sort of bastard parts — if 
you're spending your working life playing 
someone nice you have all this pent-up 
aggression at the end of the day. 

‘But, playing someone like Bayban, being 
allowed to be really horrible you can let it all 
out. It’s cathartic. You don’t go home and kick 
the cat —if you've gota cat! 


‘| enjoy doing SF because it is such a lot of 
fun. You're being allowed to play — and getting 
paid for it. Mind you I'd also like to do a 
western, for the same reasons, but there aren't 
that many westerns being made in Britain. 

‘Some of the fun in doing SF comes from 
what's going to be put in later — the FX. | mean, 
you stand there with this collection of plastic 
bits and pieces, and it's a gun and you shoot 
someone. Somebody says ‘‘pow"’ and the 
other guy goes “‘argghh’’! and collapses. You 
feel such a twit standing there saying it, but 
when the FX people have finished, it will look 
fantastic. 

‘Another thing about playing b------ s—when 
people actually meet me and I’m just being 


me, well, | hope I’m much more pleasant, and 
they think, ‘Oh he’s really quite nice’, but if | 
happen to be in a bad mood, well they've met 
what they expected in the first place. | can’t 
lose really! 

‘| really did enjoy doing both SF things. I'ma 
great SF fan. | must have about 500 SF books 
at home. They're my favourite reading. | have 
lots of shelves of them all over the house, with 
special ones ona particular shelf. 

‘| like to read SF because the 
scope for imagination is limitless. 
It’s all up to the author. | mean, the 
author has to create a whole real 
world of their own —look at Anne 
McCaffrey and her dragons. Pern 
is all hers. 

‘It's about all the unreal things 
that might or might not happen. It 
appeals to the romantic inme. A 
throwback to the Three 
Musketeers, knights in armour, an 
idealised fantasy world. And the 
people who write SF seem to have 
a lot to say. It's mostly good yarns 
with good points to make.’ 

By the time this issue is read 
Colin will have started work ona 
new series for the BBC — 
‘Swallows and Amazons for Ever’ 
in which he will be Dr Dudgeon, 
with David Dimbleby’s son playing 
his son. The series is to be filmed 
in Norfolk and should be on the 
screens in the New Year. 

Acting was not the first choice 
of career for the 40-year-old actor. 
He trained as a solicitor before 
deciding that he would prefer to 
make his speeches from the stage, 
and he attended the London 
Academy of Music and Dramatic 
Art. 

His credits since show a 50-50 
division between stage and TV 
work: ‘I like doing a mixture. When 
you've got a successful series you 
can puta lot back into the stage, as 
your name and face on the bills 
draw audiences and help keep 
theatres alive. 

‘It's all part of the balance which | try to 
make in my career. But more SF? Yes please!’* 
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RANDY AND JEAN-MARC LOFFICIER TALK TO JOE DANTE, DIRECTOR, THE TWILIGHT ZONE, IN THE SECOND 


SPACE VOYAGER: Were you happy with the 
film, in the end? 

JOE DANTE: | was never very happy with some 
of the compromises that we made, but it 
turned out much better than we had any right 
for it to. It was a real movie. | knew it was going 
to be distributed overseas by United Artists. It 
was not just going to play the drive-ins and 
leave. 

Also, it was John Sayles’s first screenplay. 
He was hired to rewrite a script that had us all 
very worried. John managed to make as much 
sense out of it as could be made. Then, in the 
editing, we were ruthless and cut out lots of 
footage and managed to make it work as well 
as it possibly could. 

V: The fact that Piranha was successful must 
have helped you to get out of New World. 

JD: Yes, it made a lot of money for VA in 
Europe. That was good for me, because that 
meant | didn't have to do any more movies for 
$8000, which is what | got paid for doing 
Piranha. 

Of course, the truth is that | would have paid 
Roger $8000 just to be able to do it! | would 
have done it for nothing! That's something 
people always forget when they say, ‘Boy, that 
Roger, he’s really cheap! He doesn’t pay 
anybody any money!’ It just amazes me when 
people say those kinds of things. When | was 
there, | used to complain, ‘Roger doesn't 
understand my movie!’ Then, later, you get 
older and you look back on it, and you say, ‘But 
so what?’ You assume that you're going to go 
beyond that stage. 

The point is that you either want to make 
movies or you don't. If you just want to make 
money, then you might as well not work for 
Corman. But if you want to learn to make 
movies, he pays you some money, and you're 
not paying tuition to some film school. | think 
that you're very lucky to get a viable genré to 
work in, and some money to make a picture. 
Then, you have to use your own ingenuity and 
responsibility. 

You're not shooting little short films that 
you're going to keep in your basement and 
never show anybody. You're shooting things 
that people are going to see. You're a part of 
the movie business, however small it may be. 
You can’t help but learn things. 

Piranha got me offers to make more fish 
movies, like Orca //, a giant alligator movie, and 
a giant turtle movie. | didn't do any of those, not 
because | don't like those kind of movies, but 
just because | didn’t want to get into the water 
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again! So, | stuck around at New World for a 
while. Roger offered me Humanoids from the 
Deep, then | left! 

V: What did you do then? 

JD: | went to Universal. | got this offer to do 
Jaws 3, People O. |t was all very interesting, 
because | learned how people live in Holly- 
wood. They make deals for pictures that don't 
happen. | found that to be no fun. It’s very 
frustrating and boring. At Universal, they sat 
around for months and months. We worked on 
the script, we scouted locations, we worked on 
the art, we talked to the cast. It was going to be 
Bo Derek’s next picture, after 70. which hadn't 
come out yet. They got to a point where they 
were almost ready to make the movie, and had 
already spent a considerable sum on it. | think 
it would have made money and been a pretty 
funny picture. They, however, didn’t feel that 
way. So they didn’t make the picture. 

V: How did you get started with The Howling? 
JD: Well, luckily it turned out that, at the same 
time, Dan Blatt and Mike Finnell were going to 
make The Howling. | segued right over to that 
without having to wonder where my next meal 
was coming from. 

Embassy originally wanted to make it a little 
more of a straight horror picture, probably a 
little gorier. Having funny things happen is my 
tendency. It was something | was able to get 
away with in Piranha, because Roger realised 
that there were the requisite amount of legs 
being eaten by fish and things, so he didn't 
care what else | put in! That was also true, to 
some extent, on The Howling, although Don 
Blatt, who was the executive producer, was a 
lot more quality-conscious in terms of wanting 
to make a good picture. So, he was very 
supportive and that was a big help. 

V: What were your feelings towards the 
finished film? 

JD: | liked 7he Howling. | had some problems, 
but basically for what it is, it's fine. Frankly, if | 
had to do it all over again, I'd cut the film 
differently. So much of it was done at the last 
minute, before the picture was released, that 
we really didn’t have time to step back and look 
at it properly. 

It was not a very expensive film. We had a lot 
of people working for not a lot of money 
because they all wanted it to turn out well. It’s 
something | hope | continue to get as | make 
movies. 

| think Rob Bottin did a great job on the 
effects, which were very difficult to shoot and 
make believable. 


V: Hadn't you talked with Rick Baker about the 
film? 

JD: Yes. The whole situation was that Rick 
Baker had wanted to make a werewolf picture 
for years with John Landis’. He had a lot of 
ideas about what he wanted to do. We talked 
to Rick, who almost did the film, until he 
realised, ‘I'd better ask John if he’s ever going 
to do his picture’. Perhaps, John then may have 
decided to do his even more quickly because 
he said Rick, ‘No, no, I'm doing mine, I’m doing 
mine!’. So Rick didn't do our film and did 
John’s instead. Rob Bottin was then put in 
charge, since he was always going to work on 
it from the beginning. 

V: | had heard that there was some stop 
motion animation that was cut out of the final 
release print. Is this true, and why? 

JD: Yes, we had more stop motion animation. | 
think it's only one shot now, near the end. The 
werewolves are standing up and howling at the 
moon. It’s very short and it’s got a dissolve over 
it. It goes by so quickly that it’s not really a 
problem. | didn’t use the shots in the barn, for 
instance. You may have seen pictures of them 
in some magazines, but we cut them out of the 
film. 

| love stop motion. | always wanted to put 
some in the The Howling, but the movements 
just did not mesh with the live action. This was 
not ‘go-motion’ where it’s computerised with 
built-in blurs to make it seem real. This was 
classical stop motion, and it tended to stick out 
a little bit, even though Dave Allen did a great 
job, and Roger Dicken designed some wonder- 
ful puppets and miniature sets, nicely lit and 
all. 

We ran the rough cut and people would say, 
‘What picture did you get that shot from? 
That's a neat shot.’ That wasn't exactly the 
reaction we wanted to get. We did a very 
complicated scene with Dee /(E.7.) Wallace, 
where she’s in the frame and there's a stop 
motion werewolf behind her. It was very 
complicated to set up, and hard for Dave to do. 
We ended up just not using it. 

I'm sure he wasn’t thrilled about that. But 
we tried. We tried cutting it differently, we tried 
putting smoke over it, we tried everything we 
could do to save it. Then, we started to realise 
that it was an indulgence for us to leave it in, 
although it cost a lot of money. That happens a 
lot in the industry. 

V: How did the actors react to all the effects? 
And how was Patrick Mcnee? 
JD: On this kind of film, the actors will often 


have one of two attitudes. One is, that they're 
walking through the special effects and it's 
‘Just give me the money’. The other is, seeing 
that you care about the film, that they want to 
do a good job. | think much of that depends on 
how you yourself act during the first couple of 
days. If they can figure out whether you're 
really doing this movie because you care about 
it, or if it is just something that everybody's 
doing for a lot of money. In which case, why 
shouldn't they? 

Patrick Macnee was always my first choice 
for the part because he’s a slick, but likeable, 
and not really menacing guy. It was such a 
menacing role as written — the bad psy- 
chiatrist. | just didn’t want to make it that 
obvious. Patrick had a lot of things on his mind 
at the time, but he was never less than totally 
professional 
V: Will you be involved in a sequel? 

JD: No, | heard that they're doing a Howling 2. 
The people who are doing it are the people 
who owned the project originally. Actually, 
they got credit on the first film, but they never 
met the actors, they never were on the sets, 
and they really had nothing to do with the film 
at all. They own the rights to the sequel, which 
they're doing now, and that’s fine with me. | 
wish them luck. 

V: What did you do after The Howling? 

JD: After The Howling, there was The 
Philadelphia Experiment at Embassy. Then, 
Embassy changed owners. | had felt secure 
with Embassy. But after that, all the executives 
left and the new people decided they didn’t 
want to make this kind of picture anymore. So, 
| waited for this film to happen for about a year. 


V: How did you become involved in The 
Twilight Zone? 

JD: Accidentally! One day, | got a call from 
Steven Spielberg's office. They were interested 
in my possibly doing a diferent picture than The 
Twilight Zone® | had never met Spielberg. The 
first thing | did when | met him was to 
apologize for ripping off Jaws. But he told me 
that one of the reasons he had called me in, 
was that | had done the best Jaws rip-off, 
which was a nice thing to hear. 

At the time, The Twilight Zone was in an 
embryonic stage of development. Steven and 
John Landis were working on exactly what they 
were going to do. How many directors there 
were going to be, who they were going to be, 
etc... 

| think John put in a plug for me. There | was 
and, suddenly, | was a part of it! Which is even 
truer in George Miller's case. George hap- 
pened to be at a meeting at the studio one day. 
Steven met him and said, ‘Well, why don’t we 
have George do one?’ It’s the way things 
happen in Hollywood! 


V: When you came in, had the stories been 
chosen? 

JD: When | came in, the film was at the point 
where everybody seemed to know what they 
wanted to do. John knew what he wanted to 
do. Steven wanted to do the episode that | 
ended up doing, and then he changed his 
mind. So | inherited that episode, which didn’t 
bother me because | had always liked the 
original®. 

V: Why was Richard Matheson called in? 

JD: The studio felt that since Rod Serling 
wasn’t around anymore, they needed someone 
who knew the series first hand. Matheson had 
probably written more of them than anybody 
else. Charles Beaumont had done a lot but he 


wasn't around anymore either. Ray Bradbury 
did a couple, but not really that many. Then, it 
was a descending order. . .So Richard seemed 
to be the best choice for the job. 


V: Would the tone of the film have been the 
same without Matheson’s collaboration? 

JD: Possibly. Everything is a guess. You can 
guess what you think everything is going to be 
like. But you don’t know what the actual tone is 
going to be until you see it. My episode, for 
example, might have seemed a little more 
horrific than it actually turned out to be. | think, 
in fact, that the whole movie moved a little 
further away from being a horror movie per se 
than might possibly have been expected. In 
fact, it’s a little more like the TV show really 
was, as opposed to perhaps what people's 
memories of the show might be. 

The attempt was made to be as faithful as 
possible to the spirit of the programme 
because, during the years it was on, especially 
the first three, | think it was the best dramatic 
show on television. 


V: It was rumoured that you would be using 
original voice-overs made by Serling. Is this 
true? 

JD: No, if we're having voice-overs, we're 
probably going to get Burgess Meredith. We 
hope to use Rod Serling’s voice somewhere, 
but the idea of using existing narrations didn't 
work, because the stories have all changed. 
That's good, because you can't give people the 
same stories they saw on TV, with no changes. 
They would all be ahead of us. 

What we tried to do is to sort of re-interpret 
these stories for a present-day movie au- 
dience. There are spectacle values in a movie 
that you can't have in a TV show. The trick is to 
make sure that those values don’t outweigh 
the drama. 

V: | have read in the press that the film's 
budget is around $7 or $8 million. Is that 
correct? 

JD: Yes, that’s about right. This is a moderately 
budgeted movie. Attempts were made not go 
overboard and make some kind of gigantic, 


overwhelming, Star Trek, elephantine, special 
effects movie. 

Like the show, it relies more on atmosphere 
than special effects. The Twilight Zone, as 
contrasted to, say, 7he Outer Limits, was not a 
special effects show. It was a show about 
people who would find themselves in fantastic 
situations. | think the attempt has been made 
here to make all these stories about people. 

V: Did you ever consider doing it in black-and- 
white? 

JD: There were talks at one point of having one 
segment in black-and-white, but it seemed too 
much like an affectation. People expect colour 
today and this is the movie, not the TV show. 
My episode, for example, might not have 
worked in black-and-white, although | love it 
and always wanted to work in it. 

V: How did you approach the re-telling of the 
original TV episode? 

JD: Richard and | worked on the script for a 
while. We originally went back to the Jerome 
Bixby short story. | hadn't read it in a long time, 
and | wondered what might have been left out. 
It was written in 1950. In it, the kid has 
awesome mental powers, origin unknown. He 
doesn't like technology so he does away with 
electricity, cars and modern conveniences in 
general, forcing everybody into a kind of 
pioneer existence. Once their remaining re- 
sources are used up, that’s it, unless they can 
convince this kid that things can be different. 

In 1950, this was a fascinating premise, but 
we figured that a modern kid would probably 
use such powers in a different way. So, our kid 
reshapes his world into more of a reflection of 
the life that a frightened, lonely kid of today 
might find appealing. H G Well’s 7he Man Who 
Could Work Miracles operates on much the 
same premise — the person who can have 
anything he wishes for, except what he really 
needs. 

One thing we dropped was the kid's ability 
to read minds. In the original, the characters 
always had to say and think nice things 
because of this. In our story, that was a 
needless complication. Also, we didn’t want to 


Kathleen Quinlan trustingly follows a seemingly harmless young lad (Jeremy Licht) whose 
wishes bring him everything but the happiness he desires most. Photo: Copyright © 1983, 
Warner Bros., Inc. 


tell the same story. There was something 
vaguely funny about the way people always 
said how nice everything was in the original TV 
episode. | think that, if you ran it in a theatre 
today, you might get some bad laughs in the 
wrong places, because people might just find 
the reactions to the kid a bit too much. 

One thing we kept, however, is that, in the 
old story, the kid literally made television. 
There wasn't any electricity, but he would put 
images on it and the characters would all have 
to sit down and look at it. | found that to be an 
interesting piece of the story to develop a little 
more. 

V: What are the differences between your 
segment and the original Twilight Zone 
episode? 

JD: | read Rod's script, and | watched the show 
again. It was as good as | remembered it. But it 
was kind of bleak and hopeless, ending where 
it started, with this child in control of all these 
people. In that, it's a rather atypical Twilight 
Zone. Most of them have a moral, and some 
sort of redemption takes place within the 
individuals. In this particular story, no one 
changes. The characters just realize that 
there’s no escape. In fact, Rod Serling’s last 
comment in his narration of the episode, is that 
he has no comment: ‘No comment here, no 
comment at all.’ 

Our segment, on the other hand, is not just 
the slice of life that the original story was. It’s a 
little more of a story, with a regular beginning, 
middle and an end. 

The way that our story wound up developing 
was, that we added a heroine to it. This was 
another Twilight Zone element that was not in 
the original. The original story took place in the 
Twilight Zone, and nobody escaped, whereas 
most Twilight Zones usually start with some- 
body from the outside going /nto the Twilight 
Zone. Our story is not initially about the little 
boy at all. It's about a schoolteacher who 
encounters the kid and the world that he lives 
in. Itenabled us to tell the story from a different 
viewpoint. 


The kid finds this woman and takes her 
home with him. She goes inside the house, 
which is a little Victorian house, and there are 
these three people there who are the kid's 
ostensible uncle, mother and father, etc... In 
fact, they're actually people that he’s brought 
in as surrogate parent figures and won't let 
leave. The ‘thrall’ with which he holds these 
people in his power is sort of slowly demon- 
strated through the story so that, at the 
beginning, you don’t know whether the adults 
are crazy and the kid is being held captive 
against his will in the house, or if it’s the other 
way around. 

In the house, everything is centred around 
the television. The kid makes everybody else 
watch cartoons, whether they want to or not. 
The inside of the house is, in fact, made to look 
like a cartoon! The result is somewhat like an 
off-Broadway cartoon designed by Chuck 
Jones. 

| talked to Chuck about this, and asked his 
advice and invited him to visit the set. We used 
a lot of Warner Brothers cartoons throughout 
the picture. This makes it more personal for 
me, because | love cartoons. If | had my way, | 
wouldn't mind having a channel that had 
nothing but cartoons and no commercials. 
This is where my segment perhaps breaks 
tradition with other 7wilight Zones. |n the 
middle of the story, it’s maybe a little bit more 
about cartoons, than it is about people. 

V: Is the story funny, or scary? 

JD: You mean, is it more funny than scary? | 
really don’t know. People laugh, so it is funny. 
But it’s also kind of weird. | have had people tell 
me that they haven't seen anything like it, 
which is a good compliment, because that was 
the idea. 

At the end of the story, the kid makes 
cartoon characters come out of the television 
set. Rob Bottin built them for us. He built some 
things that are quite unusual to say the least. 
Then, it gets kind of scary, but it’s also kind of 
funny. 

In fact, the tone of the whole movie is 


Scatman Crothers takes delight in the fact that the residents of his rest-home have once again 
become like children. Spielberg directed this segment of ‘Twilight Zone’. Photo: Copyright © 


1983, Warner Bros., Inc. 
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escapistly scary, amusingly scary, as opposed 
to terrifyingly scary. It's not comic book scary 
like Creepshow. Because Creepshow has a lot 
of gory stuff in it and a lot of black humour. This 
has some black humour, but the movie is 
lighter than people may be expecting. | hope it 
has a somewhat broader appeal than these 
kind of movies usually have. The stories are 
very accessible for any age group. They're 
warm stories, and the people in them are 
mostly quite likeable. 


V: Was it different to do a short rather than a 
feature? 

JD: It’s wonderful to be doing a short. | could 
have never gotten away with anything as 
strange for an entire feature. But when it’s 
bracketed with other things, then it seems that 
people have four times more chances of liking 
it than they normally would. 


V: In all your films, you put in some in-jokes or 
references. Did you do the same here? 
JD: Yes, | tried to put in some Twilight Zone 
references. The Howling was full of werewolf 
movie references. Whatever I'm doing, | may 
as well acknowledge what has come before. It 
adds perspective, and it’s something that | 
always appreciate in movies. But, it only works 
as long as it doesn't get in the way of the story. 
Anyway, there are a lot of references to old 
Twilight Zones. There are a lot of actors from 
the show. Carol Serling, Rod Serling’s widow, 
was supposed to be in mine but she had to go 
out of town, so she’s in George's. But Buck 
Houghton, Twilight Zone’s original producer, is 
in mine, as are Billy Mumy, who starred in the 
original TV episode, Patricia Barry, William 
Schollert and Kevin McCarthy”®. 


V: How was the kid who played the original 
Billy Mumy part? 

JD: It’s hard finding a kid to do this kind of a 
part. Because he has to be likeable and kind of 
scary at the same time. We changed the focus 
a little bit so the kid is a little more of a real kid, 
and a little less of a monster than he was in the 
original show. He’s also older. 

His name is Jeremy Licht and he'd been in 
some other movies and TV shows. He is a real 
nice kid and a real hard worker. The hardest 
thing for him to do was to be mean and to get 
angry. He'd always say, ‘You're not going to 
make me be mad again now, in the scene, are 
you, because it gives me headaches! | always 
get headaches when | have to get mad.’ He 
was such a nice kid that he actually found it 
hard to be mean. 


V: Did you use storyboards? 
RJ: Yes, we had lots of storyboards. 


V: How long did the shooting take? 

JD: Maybe 14 days. It’s interesting that it was 
only a 30 minute episode and it took more time 
to shoot than my whole first feature. It would 
have taken less time if we had made it in the 
Summer, but in the winter, when you have a 
kid, you can only use him for so many hours. In 
the summer, he doesn’t have to go to school. 
But | was very happy, | used every possible 
minute they gave me! 

When you think that the original TV shows 
were done in three and four days, it’s astound- 
ing! Admittedly, they had access to standing 
sets and things like that. 


Vv: Can you tell Space VOYAGER readers any 
anecdotes that happened during the filming? 

JD: | had a great time shooting this, because 
the actors were lots of fun. For example, as part 


George Miller, well-known Australian film 
director, frames a shot for ‘Twilight Zone’. 
Photo: Copyright © 1983, Warner Bros., Inc. 


of the plot, the characters have to eat a lot of 
junk food and act like they love it. The kid 
makes all the junk food because that’s what he 
likes. Of course, our heroine, Kathleen Quinlan, 
finds all this rather odd. These people are just 
digging into candied apples, potato chips, 
burgers... just horrible food! The kind | eat! | 
told you, | identify with this kid! 

We had so many takes of these people 
‘scarfing’ down this stuff. I'd call ‘Cut!’ and 
Kevin McCarthy would keep eating! And I'd say 
‘Stop!’ and he’d mumble, ‘Oh, OK, OK .. .. and 
stop. Then, I'd look again and in-between 
shots, when | was setting something up, Kevin 
would be eating jelly beans, anything that was 
around. It was just astounding! It was like, 
‘Kevin, come on, this stuff is cold now!’ | don't 
know how he did it! | think we gave him some 


cold candied apples on his way out, just as a 
memento of The Twilight Zone! 


V: Jerry Goldsmith scores the film, doesn’t he? 
JD: Yes, Jerry had done a lot of original 
Twilight Zones in the ‘60s. He’s very, very 
good. In fact, he just got nominated for an 
Academy Award for Po/tergeist this year. He 
likes the project and is very enthused about it. 
The score is in stereo which is great. | never 
had a picture in stereo before! 


V: Did you tell him what kind of music you 
wanted? 

JD: No, | can’t tell him how to write a score, 
and a good thing too! But | know what | like 
and what | want. | often get it. | have a lot of 
faith in Jerry. One thing | did here, which | 
suppose was kind of rude, was that, when | 
showed him my episode, | put the old Bernard 
Hermann 7wilight Zone music on it! It was just 
because | wanted it to seem more like an old 
Twilight Zone episode . ..| wanted to see how 
much of the old feeling it could evoke in me 
again. And it did! Jerry is obviously not going to 
do the same music, but his is going to be in 
that tradition. He’s very good at ethereal and 
atmospheric stuff. 


V: What can you tell us about Steven's and 
George's segments''? 

JD: The only things | can tell you. . . Steven has 
added differences in his story, plot compli- 
cations, little different changes. He changed 
his story, | think, in a nice way. With an 
occasional twist. He took the original and 
added another layer. Scatman Crothers is in it, 
and there used to be a joke in it about The 
Shining, where one of the characters in the Old 


Folks’ Home would say, ‘Oh, | think his last job 
was caretaker in a hotel in Colorado!’ | don’t 
think that made it into the final cut! 

George had John Lithgow doing the William 
Shatner role. He’s great. It’s really intense. . . 
Craig Reardon made the monster. It’s good, it 
flies around, it’s not at all like the guy in the 
hairy suit from the original episode. George's 
set was all built indoors, with this giant 
airplane wing, the storm, the monster on the 
wing. .. It was really exciting to watch. | never 
saw such a big deal on a movie set. Roger 
would have flown us up there on a real plane 
with some guy hanging on the wing! 

V: Do you think the film will be a success, even 
if itis a sort of aremake of an old TV show? 
JD: Yes, because it stands on its own. It is the 
movie, not the TV show. | think these stories 
are all pretty interesting, the directors are 
interesting too. It'll be pretty good. 


V: What can you tell us about your next 
project, Gremlins? 

JD: | don’t think | can say much about 
Gremlins. That was the picture that | had come 
over to do originally. It's Warner Brothers. It’s 
fantasy with a little humour. 


FOOTNOTES 


7. An American Werewolf in London. 
8. Gremiins. 
9. /t’s a Good Life, based on a Jerome Bixby story. 
10. Actors who have made several appearances in the TV 
series. McCarthy was also in Piranha and The Howling. 
11, Remakes of Kick the Can and Nightmare at 20 000, 
Feet. 


NEXT ISSUE: 
We interview writer 
Richard Matheson... 


Jeremy Licht and Kathleen Quinlan portray a young boy with awesome powers of suggestion and a young woman who finds herself powerless 
against his will. Photo: Copyright © 1983, Warner Bros., Inc. 


SHUTTLE UPDATE 


LATEST ORBITER NEWS FROM MAT IRVINE 


huttle flight STS-8 had both a night launch 

and a night landing, both of which open up 
another 12 hours of possible windows to 
Shuttle operations. The crew remarked on the 
fiery conditions during the launch, with the 
glare from the combination of SSMEs and 
SRBs almost blinding. The first flight of new 
improved solid rocket motors gave another 
3000 Ib of payload capability and although 
Challenger had previously used 104% of 
throttle on the SSME, this flight they were only 
used up to 100%, even though the vehicle was 
heavier. 

Main payload was the Indian communica- 
tions satellite, Insat 1B, built by Ford Aero- 
space. This was deployed in the now almost 
regular manner from the payload bay, and 
boosted to Geosyncronous Orbit by the Pay- 
load Assist Module. Problems were initially 
encountered with the solar array on the 
satellite, but by September 10 this had been 
successfully deployed. There was some initial 
thoughts that the satellite had been hit by a 
piece of debris from the Orbiter, but none of 


the crew recall observing anything amiss and 
nothing shows in photographs. Only the video 
recording indicates something may have 
struck the satellite and experts were busy 
during late September enhancing the video 
image. 

Brought forward from STS-11 was the 
Payload Flight Test Article, basically a large 
dumbell-shaped mass designed to test the 
Remote Manipulator System arm’s ability to 
deal with large masses and their manoeuvring 

British Aerospace-built Spacelab pallet car- 
ried a variety of experiments, including sam- 


The Spacelab transported by the NASA Spac 
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ples of the Orbiter’s own thermal protection 
system tiles and the Advanced Flexible Re- 
usable Surface Insulation. 

Both have shown signs of breaking down, 
probably by reacting with atomic (/e, single 
atom) oxygen, in the upper atmosphere which 
just about reaches to the lowest point of the 
Shuttle orbit. Tests under control on board the 
craft, instead of just examining the actual 
thermal covering of the Orbiter, should give 
scientists a better idea of just if, and how, this 
degrading is happening 

12 GAS canisters (GetAway Specials) were 
carried by STS-8, eight of which carried special 
postage covers, along with two additional 
boxes on the pallet. The four other GAS 
canisters carried more experiments, including 
the Japanese newspaper Asahi Shimbun's 
sponsored Artificial Snow experiment. This 
was a repeat of one carried by STS-6, although 
to date nothing conclusive has come from 
either experiment. 

The five crew were also joined by six rats in 
an AEM (Animal Enclosure Module) built by 
the Convair Division of General Dynamics; one 
of the aims was to test the compatibility of 
humans with rats — and vice versa! 

A very important — for the future — experi- 
ment was done in the field of medical research, 
using the free-fall (zero G) conditions of orbital 
flight. One in particular could lead to a space- 
derived treatment for diabetes. 

The original flight plan for STS-8 was for it 
to carry the second Tracking and Data Relay 
Satellite, but. due to problems with the first 
satellite launch and its Interim Upper Stage 
booster, the second satellite was not risked on 
the mission (which allowed the postal covers 
to be carried as a very small recompense). 
However, the first TDRS having been saved by 
ingenious manoeuvres by scientists and engi- 
neers began its task by relaying the Orbiter’s 
signals for a large percentage of the mission. 
Both video and audio signals were markedly 
improved through this new route. 

Because of the time of the launch, the 
astronauts were able to view areas of the 
southern hemisphere not normally seen in 
daylight. The mission commander, Dick Truly, 
took a particular interest in these observations 
and in fact several features in Australia were 
spotted for the first time. What could be a 
gigantic impact crater, or remains of one, was 
seen from the high point of the orbit (160 
nautical miles). It took on the appearance of a 


Left, STS 8's payload flight test 
article is manoeuvred by the 
Canadian manipulator arm over 
the ocean. The 7460 /b test article 
proved that objects of substantial 
size and inertia can be easily 
moved in and out of the shuttle’s 
payload bay. Below, not a view 
that is often seen, an orbiter in the 
throes of construction at the 
Rockwell plant. Photos: NASA 
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huge drainage complex with the rivers forming 
an almost perfect circle around the edge. The 
whole area is so large that by the time the 
Orbiter had dropped to 120 nm the crew could 
only view part of the circle. 

Other firsts were the use of the TV camera 
on the manipulator arm to peer over the side of 
the Orbiter and to look at the under surfaces 
and at the tiles. The mission also flew the 
oldest astronaut to date, 54-year old Dr 
William Thornton, who was kept extremely 
busy during the whole flight monitoring his 
fellow crew, mainly for symptoms generally 
lumped together under ‘space sickness’. Dr 
Thornton is reported to having said that he 
learnt more of associated problems during the 
first 14 hours of flight than he had during all his 
previous years studying the effects of space 
travel. 


STS-9 

At the time of writing STS-9 and Spacelab 1 is 
a month away, but press dates being what they 
are, the mission should have been and gone by 
the time this issue is published. However, a 
rundown of what is due to take place on 
probably the most important Shuttle mission 
since STS-1. 


The amazing complexity of an orbiter is graphically illustrated in this view of construction work at the Rockwell plant. Photo: NASA. 


For the first time a purpose-built space 
laboratory will be put into orbit. This isn’t to say 
experiments haven't been performed in orbit 
before, they have many times, but all missions 
whether they were Skylab, Sa/yut, Apollo or the 
earlier Shuttle flights have only done experi- 
ments and performed scientific research as an 
addition to their primary functions, that of 
technical research. Spacelab has been de- 
signed as a scientific and, to a certain extent, a 
manufacturing laboratory that allows scien- 
tists — as against astronauts or even astronaut/ 
scientists — to work in an environment that 
supplies two very important situations ex- 
tremely difficult, if not impossible, to achieve 
on Earth. A, for all intents and purposes, 
perfect vacuum and what is invariably termed 
Zero G or weightlessness, but which should 
really be called free-fall. 

Spacelab is of European design and is not a 
single craft, but rather a system that can be 
assembled and adapted depending on the 
needs of the experimenters. 

Overall it consists of the workshops which 
provide an enclosed environment allowing 
the scientist to work in the proverbial 
‘shirtsleeves’, and pallets which provide a base 
for experiment to be attached to the Orbiter 
bay and which need direct access to space. 

The European Space Agency (ESA) took on 
the role of developing Spacelab in conjection 
with NASA and the whole project is a true joint 
venture. Spacelab cannot be launched without 
the Shuttle and the Shuttle doesn’t have a 
space laboratory without Spacelab. 

In the same way that other projects within 
ESA have various countries that act as ‘prime 
contractors’ (such as France for Ariane, and 
the UK for communication satellites), Germany 
is the main contributor to the Spacelab project, 
though effort involves companies spread out 
all over Europe. 

The Spacelab system can be assembled ina 
variety of ways, such as a double Workshop 
with a single Pallet, or a single Workshop with 
a double Pallet. The Workshop on its own, or 
for that matter up to five Pallets on their own. 

For STS-9, Spacelab-1 consists of a double 
Workshop and a single Pallet. The Workshop is 
connected to the Orbiter’s cockpit area by a 


tunnel. The assembly was fitted into 
Columbia's cargo bay on August 16 at KSC’s 
Orbiter Processing Facility. 

On board for STS-9 are the first six man 
crew to fly. Commander was John Young, 
veteran of Gemini and Apollo missions and of 
the first Shuttle launch in 1981. Pilot is 
Brewster Shaw and the Mission Specialists are 
Robert Parker and Owen Garriott. (Dr Garriott 
flew on board the second Skylab mission in 
19783). 

Making up the team are two Payload 
Specialists, American Byron Lichtenberg a 
biomedical engineer, and the first foreigner on 
board an American flight (if you don’t count the 
visiting Soviets during Apollo-Soyuz) West 
German Ulf Merbold. 


Inside the pressurized Spacelab module — in the centre is the vestibular sled. Ph 


The mission is due to last nine days and set 
for a October 28 launch. A large number of the 
70 or so experiments scheduled to take place 
during STS-9/Spacelab-1 concern life sci- 
ences. In fact the ‘space sickness’ symptoms 
that have caused a few problems on earlier 
flights (and which William Thornton was 
particularly interested in during STS-8) are 
scheduled to be created rather than sup- 
pressed. Two experiments come from British 
researchers, one dealt with the astronauts’ 
ability to distinguish similar objects — steel 
balls — of the same size, but different masses. 
This came from the University of Stirling. The 
Clinical Research Centre had an experiment 
that constantly monitored brain, heart and eye 
movements of one of the Payload Specialists. * 


oto: NASA. 
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Shuttle mission STS-12 will probably be 
cancelled due to continuing problems with the 
Inertial Upper Stage. This would have been the 
second attempt at launching the second 
Tracking and Data Relay Satellite (the first 
cancelled attempt was STS-8), but NASA are 
being extremely wary about risking a multi- 
million dollar mission with a piece of hardware 
that hasn't as yet been proved; it won't make 
the same mistake again. 

lf TDRS-B doesn't fly on STS-1 2, it could slip 
to as late as STS-18 due for September 29 
1984, originally the third TORS launch. 

e 

All this talk of STS flights will become 
redundant as NASA is redesignating Shuttle 
missions. From around STS-14 (scheduled 
June 6, 1984) this mission will be known as 
Flight 41-E. ‘4’ is the year (1984), 1” is the 
launch site (1' is Kennedy Space Center), and 
the letter indicates the position that year. 


STS-15 therefore becomes 41-F and STS-16; 
41-G. 
e 

Shuttle mission STS-14 (41-E) will be com- 
manded by Karol Bobko who flew on STS-6. 
The pilot will be Donald Williams, with mission 
specialists Rea Seddon, Jeffrey Hoffman and 
David Griggs. Prime payloads are the Canadian 
Telesat and Hughes Syncom 4, plus the Large 
Format Camera to photograph Earth and 
experiments involving unfurling a large solar 
array. 

STS-16 (41-G) is due for August 1, 1984 
and will be commanded by Frederick Hauck, 
(STS-7) with David Walker as Pilot. Mission 
specialists are Joseph Allen, (STS-5), Dale 
Gardner (STS-8), and Anna Fisher. 

e 
Columbia, the first production Orbiter, will 
continue to fly. NASA had originally decided to 
mothball the craft after STS-9 as further work 


needed to be done and Rockwell International, 
who designed and build the Orbiters, were fully 
occupied with the B-1 bomber. Instead it was 
decided she would be used for spares for 
Challenger and the new Discovery. Now 
Columbia will continue to be used and keep 
the Orbiter complement at three until OV-103 
Atlantis is delivered. Columbia's likely 
missions after STS-9 are STS-17 (41-H) the 
Earth Radiation Budget Spacecraft and Space- 
lab-3 aboard STS-20 (41-K) in November, 
1984. 
e 

Delivery of Orbiter OV-102 Discovery by Rock- 
well International to NASA was delayed by a 
fortnight due to problems with the thermal 
protection system. About 9000 hours extra 
time was required to complete the tile applica- 
tion, and to install the new thermal blanket 
material on the Orbiter — the first time it has 
been used extensively. 
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MORE ASTOUNDING UFO LEGENDS FROM CHRIS MORGAN AND 
DAVID A HARDY 


FOs abound in the Bible. The well-known 
British UFO researcher, Brinsley Le Poer 
Trench, asserts (in his book Mysterious 
Visitors) that ‘the Bible is really the greatest 
flying saucer book of them all,” and certainly 
there are many references to strange occur- 
rences in both the Old and New Testaments. 
Before examining some of these it is 
important to point out that the Bible was never 
intended as an historical record of events but 
as a testimony of faith. This is not to suggest 
that events in the Bible are fiction or deliberate 
falsehoods, just that for several good reasons 
they ought not to be accepted as the /itera/ 
truth. In the first place, the happenings 
described in the Old Testament, in particular, 
are imprecise as to date, place and other 
details — making them difficult to relate to 
other historical.sources or to archaeological 
evidence. Secondly, these events are very 
ancient, with the Exodus being located just 
after 1300 BC and the bulk of the Old 
Testament covering the following millennium 
of Jewish history. Some of the books of the 
Bible, especially the Pentateuch, were handed 
down verbally for generations before being 


written , while the rest were originated by many 
different authors, often long after the events 
described. The language used was often 
flowery and highly metaphorical. These early 
written versions must have been hand-copied 
frequently (and with plenty of room for error) 
until about the first century AD, when the Old 
and New Testaments were gathered together 
and translated from dubious Hebrew texts into 
even less accurate Greek. More recent trans- 
lations have corrected certain errors but are 
not necessarily any closer to the authors’ 
originals. 

Besides taking into account all these prob- 
lems, some of the episodes in the Bible are 
clearly intended as parables or prescriptions 
for life rather than historical descriptions, while 
the status of other episodes is in doubt. Doubt 
is, indeed, the keyword here. Thus, while a 
literal reading of the Bible provides UFOs 
galore, one must be cautious in one’s inter- 
pretation. Even if one is prepared to accept an 
account of some supernatural event, there are 
still two possibilities to consider: that the 
original witness was undergoing a purely 
subjective experience, such as a dream, an 


Below, Ezekiel and his fiery wheels — a biblical close encounter or handed-down myth? 
Opposite, the strange case of the Robozero ball of fire. David Hardy's dramatic paintings bring two 
UFO ‘cases’ to dramatic life. Copyright: © David A Hardy 
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hallucination or a drug trip, or that the 
experience was objective (perhaps shared by 
many people) but misinterpreted, such as an 
unusual astronomical or meteorological 
phenomenon. Bearing in mind these various 
warnings, a few of the most startling UFOs of 
the Bible will be described. All quotations, 
except where otherwise stated, are taken from 
the King James version of the Bible, which is 
the one most commonly used in England. 

The book of Genesis includes several experi- 
ences which affect just a single person and 
therefore may well be subjective. Abraham 
receives a message from God while in a ‘deep 
sleep’. Immediately afterwards (or perhaps 
even as part of the dream), ‘When the sun went 
down, and it was dark, behold a smoking 
furnace, and a burning lamp that passed 
between these pieces’ (Gen 15:17). It is 
impossible to place any sure interpretation on 
this. Jacob's vision of a ladder between heaven 
and earth, traversed by angels, (Gen 28:12), is 
actually presented as a dream. Other ap- 
pearances of angels, to Lot (Gen 19:1) and to 
Jacob (Gen 32:1), may well be UFO experi- 
ences, though whether an angel signifies a 
winged humanoid (perhaps an alien creature 
or a technologically-advanced human with a 
mechanical flying device) or a bright light 
descending from the sky (ball lightning or a 
sundog) cannot be determined. The destruc- 
tion of the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, 
‘Then the LORD rained upon Sodom and upon 
Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the LORD 
out of heaven’ (Gen 19:24), is open to 
interpretation as an attack by puritanical aliens 
in flying saucers. One can imagine them 
hovering a few hundred feet up and raking the 
cities with laser cannon. On the other hand, the 
destruction could havé been the result of a 
large meteorite, except that no crater has been 
discovered. It might even have been real fire 
and brimstone, the fall-out from somebody 
else's volcano, delivered through a worm-hole 
in space in the manner described by Charles 
Fort to account for many well-documented 
falls of stones, seed, frogs, blood, and so on 
Logically, though, one must ask who saw this 
destruction as fire and brimstone, since Lot 
had been commanded not to look back. 

Everybody has heard of two of the UFO 
sightings mentioned in the book of Exodus — 
the ‘burning bush’ and the ‘pillar of cloud/pillar 
of fire’. Both are particularly interesting, the 
former because it is well detailed and the latter 
because it was apparent to many witnesses at 
the same time, for a very long period. It was 
Moses who saw the burning bush. ‘And the 
angel of the LORD appeared unto him in a 
flame of fire out of the midst of a bush: and he 
looked, and, behold, the bush burned with fire, 
and the bush was not consumed.’ (Ex 3:2.) As 
Donald H. Menzel explains in UFOs — A 
Scientific Debate edited by Carl Sagan and 
Thornton Page, this could be accounted for by 
an upward discharge of lighting — a rare 
occurrence, but most often seen in the rigging 
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of sailing ships, and named St Elmo's Fire. 
Otherwise, it could be the product of alien 
technology: a spaceship exhaust seen through 
the bush, or an intense electrical field, or 
holographic projection of flame, in the bush 
itself, either as a by-product of a communica- 
tions device or simply to attract Moses’ 
attention. 

Later in the book of Exodus, Moses leads 
the children of Israel out of Egypt. ‘And the 
LORD went before them by day in a pillar of 
cloud, to lead them the way: and by night in a 


_ pillar of fire, to give them light,’ (Ex 13:21). 


There is an indisputable something in the sky 
here, which appears to have been in evidence 
throughout the 40 years of wanderings by 
Moses and his followers. Presumably it was 
visible to the whole company, and it seems 
likely that it was also responsible for the 
parting of the Red Sea (Ex 14:21-22) and for 
the giving of the Ten Commandments at 
Mount Sinai (Ex 19:18-20, Ex 20: passim). 
Such a sustained series of appearances and 
events cannot be dismissed as either imagina- 
tion or natural phenomena. The children of 
Israel were certainly accompanied by some- 
thing which exhibited considerable god-like 
powers. 

The second book of Kings contains several 
demonstrations of the power of God — which 
might, instead, be demonstrations of the 
power of flying saucer creatures. The prophet 
Elijah is saved from two groups of soldiers 
(each ‘a captain of 50 and his 50) when he 
calls down fire from heaven to burn them up. (II 
Kings 1:9-12.) Then Elijah is taken up into 
heaven by a whirlwind after the appearance of 
a chariot of fire. (II Kings 2:11.) Both of these 
events are witnessed by considerable numbers 
of people, and both may be ascribed to the 
intervention in human affairs by flying saucer 
creatures. Similar fire-and-whirlwind visita- 
tions are mentioned in Isiah 66:15 and 
Jeremiah 4:13, and although Menzel argues 
that these were sundogs — the relatively rare 
meteorological phenomenon of parhelion — 
this would explain only the visual effect. No 
sundog could have whirled Elijah up into 
heaven. 

The New Testament, too, has its share of 
UFOs. The star in the east which led the three 
wise men (or kings) to Bethlehem has long 
been a source of controversy. Suggestions 
have been made that it was a comet or a 
supernova, though no firm evidence has 
established the appearance of either at the 
precise date (and there is doubt as to that 
precise date). Nor is it believable to blame 
Venus: that planet was surely a more familiar 
object to our ancestors — who could not turn 
night into day via electricity — than it is to us 
today. So was a flying saucer leading those 
three travellers towards Bethlehem, or even 
hovering above the town? There is no way of 
knowing. 

Elsewhere in the New Testament there are 
mysterious clouds, bright or otherwise. One of 


these appears to Jesus, Peter, James and John 
on a high mountain, with a voice coming from 
it to say, ‘This is my beloved Son, inwhom | am 
well pleased,’ (Matt 17:5). Another takes 
Jesus up out of the Apostles’ sight in Acts 1:9, 
while a ‘light from heaven’ halts Saul on the 
road to Damascus (Acts 9:3). These are very 
similar to many sightings of today. Much more 
unusual and specific, though seen by only a 
single witness and thus open to charges of 
subjectivity and hallucination, is Peter's roof- 
top experience while praying in Joppa. ‘And 
saw heaven opened, and a certain vessel 
descending unto him, as it had been a great 
sheet knit at the four corners, and let down to 
the earth: wherein were all manner of four- 
footed beasts of the earth, and wild beasts, and 
creeping things, and fowls of the air. And there 
came a voice to him, Rise, Peter; kill and eat.’ 
(Acts 10:11-13.) Perhaps one should dismiss 
this as a hunger-induced trance, but there are 
all too few vessels descending from the sky 
and displaying their contents (/e, potential 
close encounters of the third kind) in the Bible 
for any to be ignored. 

Brief mention deserves to be made of the 
many peculiar apparitions in the book of 
Revelation. Not only does ‘the language in 
which these are described make them difficult 
to explain, but it suggests that many if not all of 
the events are intended metaphorically. 


Ezekiel 
The best of all biblical UFOs has been saved 
until last. What is known as Ezekiel’s fiery 
whirlwind or Ezekiel’s wheel is a long and 
detailed account of a visitation which ap- 
peared to the prophet Ezekiel in 593 BC, while 
he was one of thousands of Jews held captive 
by the Chaldeans along the Chebar River. 
There is some repetition and some obscurity, 
but the crucial verses of the first chapter of the 
book of Ezekiel are these: 
4. And | looked, and, behold, a whirlwind 
came out of the north, a great cloud, anda 
fire infolding itself, and a brightness was 
about it, and out of the midst thereof as the 
colour of amber, out of the midst of the fire. 
5. Also out of the midst thereof came the 
likeness of four living creatures. And this 
was their appearance; they had the like- 
ness of aman. 
6. And every one had four faces, and every 
one had four wings. 
10. As for the likeness of their faces, they 
four had the face of a man, and the face of a 
lion, on the right side: and they four had the 
face of an ox on the left side; they four also 
had the face of an eagle. 
13. As for the likeness of the living 
creatures, their appearance was like burn- 
ing coals of fire, and like the appearance of 
lamps: it went up and down among the 
living creatures; and the fire was bright, 
and out of the fire went forth lightning. 
15. Now as | beheld the living creatures, 
behold one wheel upon the earth by the 
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living creatures, with his four faces. 

16. The appearance of the wheels and their 
work was like unto the colour of a beryl: and 
they four had one likeness; and their 
appearance and their work was as it were a 
wheel in the middle of a wheel. 

18. As for their rings, they were so high that 
they were dreadful; and their rings were full 
of eyes round about them four. 

19. And when the living creatures went, the 
wheels went by them: and when the living 
creatures were lifted up from the earth, the 
wheels were lifted up. 

20. Whithersoever the spirit was to go, they 
went, thither was their spirit to go; and the 
wheels were lifted up over against them: 
for the spirit of the living creatures was in 
the wheels. 

22. And the likeness of the firmament upon 
the heads of the living creature was as the 
colour of the terrible crystal, stretched forth 
over their heads above. 

24. And when they went, | heard the noise 
of their wings, like the noise of great 
waters, as the voice of the Almighty, the 
voice of speech, as the noise of an host: 
when they stood, they let down their wings. 
25. And there was a voice from the 
firmament that was over their heads, when 
they stood, and had let down their wings. 
26. And above the firmament that was over 
their heads was the likeness of a throne, as 
the appearance of a sapphire throne: and 
upon the likeness of the throne was the 
likeness as the appearance of a man above 
onit. 

The main difficulty in interpreting this is in 
deciding which details to ignore, for there do 
seem to be conflicts between different verses. 
Although Menzel believes he can put this 
experience down as a sundog, that would fail 
to account for the whirlwind and fire of verse 4 
or the great noise of verse 24. The question 
which must be asked is this: what combination 
of phenomena would cause a relatively simple 
and uneducated man living some 2600 years 
ago to make such statements? 

One possible interpretation is shown in 
David Hardy's painting. The flying creatures 
are men (or, at least, humanoid creatures) on 
small flying platforms, with the men’s helmets 
suggesting four faces and the gyroscopic 
construction of the platforms suggesting a 
wheel within a wheel, but one which does not 
turn. All the advanced guidance and com- 
munications equipment on the platforms 
could give the impression of animals’ faces. 
The flames referred to in verse 13 are here 
interpreted as rocket jets or electrical dis- 
charges. The crystalline ‘firmament’ above 
their heads is obviously a mother-ship, and the 
great rushing sounds, together with the whirl- 
wind and fire of verse 4, come from it. It is 
interesting to note that after this picture had 
been painted by David Hardy we discovered a 
more modern translation of the Bible (Good 
News Bible, 1976) which corresponds even 


more closely with this interpretation. It gives 
verse 16 as: ‘All four wheels were alike; each 
one shone like a precious stone, and each had 
another wheel intersecting it at right angles.’ 
And the mothership is made a little clearer in 
its rendering of verse 22: ‘Above the heads of 
the animals there was something that looked 
like a dome made of dazzling crystal’ 

The details may not be exact, but once 
Ezekiel’s experience is viewed in this light it 
seems plausible that he did have a close 
encounter of the third kind. In any case, no 
natural phenomena would seem to account for 
what is, by biblical standards a coherent and 
well documented happening. 

If one is willing to believe that any of these 
strange events in the Bible represent visits to 
our planet by alien creatures, then one is 
accepting the theory that ‘God is an astronaut’, 
put forward independently by several authors 
including W R Drake, in Gods or Spacemen 
(1964), and Erich von Daniken, in Chariots of 
the Gods? (1969) and several more recent 
books. The idea is that spacefaring creatures, 
perhaps of more than one race but of whom at 
least some were humanoid or completely 
human, visited Earth on many occasions in 
prehistoric and biblical times, interfering in our 
progress. They may well have helped to 
replace Neanderthal man with Homo Sapiens 


’ (perhaps through genetic engineering or 


breeding with themselves) and they provided 
various crucial help or advice to early human 
engineers engaged in, for example, pyramid- 
building. 

This is a fascinating and strangely com- 
pelling theory, which could explain not only 
great feats of early engineering but also some 
legends, fairy tales and puzzling pictures from 
pre-history and from the Mayan and Egyptian 
civilisations. The overwhelming obstacle in- 
volved in believing in the theory is that neither 
Drake nor von Daniken advances any convinc- 
ing evidence. Both have preferred to rely on 
false premises and illogical progressions. 
Thus, for example, Drake equates the Roman 
and Greek gods, Jupiter, Saturn and Uranus, 
with the inhabitants of those planets, claiming 
that all three planets were known to early man 
(which they were not), while von Daniken’s 
many startling claims have been comprehen- 
sively disproved by, among others, Ronald 
Story, in his book The Space-Gods Revealed 
(1976). 

Even so, if flying saucers exist now they 
presumably existed in biblical times; it would 
be very nice if all the investigation into the 
Bible’s strange events were to yield up just a 
single positive proof of alien visitation... 


A Ball of Fire over Robozero 

Most of the UFOs seen during the middle ages 
and the renaissance were interpreted and 
recorded as something else. A few became 
religious visions or devils; others were inte- 
grated into folklore as the effects of magic 
spells, or as dragons, giant birds, elves, flying 


carpets and the rest. From 17th century Russia 
comes a splendid UFO sighting which is as 
inexplicable today as it was then unless one 
accepts it as a visiting spacecraft. It is by far the 
best sighting of its period and remains one of 
the most important of all Russian UFOs. 

On a Saturday morning in mid-August of 
1663 many of the inhabitants of the lakeside 
village of Robozero in the district of Belozero, a 
couple of 100 miles or so east of St Petersburg 
(now Leningrad), were, as usual at that time, 
attending a service in the village church. From 
outside the church came a loud crashing 
noise. The worshippers left the church and 
gathered in the square outside to see what had 
happened. As they did so a very large ball of fire 
was seen to descend from the sky. This was at 
almost exactly noon, and the sky was blue and 
cloudless. The fireball hovered over the church, 
then moved off across the lake, travelling very 
slowly. An eye-witness described it thus: ‘the 
fire was about 45 metres on each side, and for 
the same distance in front of the fire there were 
two fiery beams.’ It disappeared very suddenly 
but appeared again an hour later, once more 
drifting slowly across the village and lake 
before vanishing. Later that afternoon it was 
seen for a third time, and on this occasion it 
hovered and moved slowly above the village for 
a full hour and a half. Still the sky was 
cloudless. Perhaps the strangest aspect of the 
case is that some fishermen who were out on 
the lake in their boat about a mile from the 
village were badly burnt by the fireball, which lit 
up the water and scared away the fish. 

What makes this case more exciting is not 
just the large number of witnesses but the fact 
that an account was written down that day and 
sent off to the church authorities: there seems 
no room for mistake or hallucination, and a 
hoax is most unlikely, as the church authorities 
would probably have checked with priests at 
the village. The account of the sighting is 
simply written but leaves no room for doubt or 
misinterpretation. 

How can one explain it? Fragments of 
meteor or comet would have appeared fiery 
but would have been travelling faster than the 
eye could follow and would, even if smaller 
than the size given, have devastated the area 
as efficiently as an atomic bomb. Ball-lightning 
is another possibility which can be dismissed 
easily, because it is always far smaller than 45 
metres (45 centimetres would be excessive), 
rarely persists for more than a minute or two 
and does not appear from a clear sky. No other 
natural phenomena could have accounted for 
the sighting, because there is nothing which 
would produce the sound and the heat and be 
capable of moving slowly and persisting for 
such a long time. 

The only explanation that makes sense by 
fulfilling all those conditions is some form of 
alien spacecraft which, for a reason known 
only to its inhabitants, hovered over that village 
three times in one day, burning some fisher- 
men in its passing. * 
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RANDY AND JEAN-MARC LOFFICIER INTERVIEW JOHN BADHAM 


f 1982 was Steven Spielberg's year, 1983 is 

surely John Badham's. War Games is 
Badham’s sixth picture. He most recently 
completed B/ue Thunder, which starred Roy 
Scheider and Malcolm McDowell. 

The English-born son of actress Mary 
Hewitt, Badham moved to the USA at the age 
of five, and settled in Birmingham, Alabama. 
He received an undergraduate degree in 
philosophy from Yale University, where he 
directed and performed in student stage 
productions. Badham’s first jobs in the motion 
picture industry, however, were in the Univer- 
sal Studios mailroom, and as Studio Tour 
Guide 

Badham spent the next three years in the 
casting department, then became assistant 
producer. In 1971, he started to direct for 
television. Among his works are The Law, /sn’t 
it Shocking?, Reflections of Murder and six 
episodes of Rod Serling’s Night Gallery. 

Badham made his feature film directorial 
debut with the critically-acclaimed The Bingo 
Long Travelling Allstars and Motor Kings 
(1976), a bright comedy starring Richard 
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Pryor, James Earl! Jones and Billy Dee Williams 
about a black baseball player trying to start his 
own team. It was Badham’s next film, Saturday 
Night Fever (1977), however, that helped 
launch not only his career as a big-time 
director, but also that of actor John Travolta. 

Badham was also responsible for the film 
adaptations of two successful Broadway stage 
plays, Dracula (starring Frank Langella and Sir 
Laurence Olivier), and Whose Life /s It, Any- 
way? (starring Richard Dreyfuss). 

In War Games, Badham has crafted a film 
that is both funny and meaningful, not unlike 
Kubrick’s Doctor Strangelove. The behind-the- 
scenes story, however, is not as straight- 
forward as the picture. 

War Games was put in turn-around’ twice, 
once by Universal and once by MGM/UA, 
which eventually did make the film, after 
1. This means that the Studio which owns the rights to a 
film does not feel confident about the commercial future of 
the project, and puts it on the market for other Studios to 
purchase. A famous case of ‘turn-around’ involved Steven 
Spielberg's £.7. which was originally developed at Colum- 


bia, and eventually purchased by Universal. Bad luck, 
Columbia! 


delaying its start a number of times. 

The project was brought to executive 
producer Leonard Goldberg's attention at 
Universal by its two writers, Lawrence Lasker 
and Walter F Parkes. According to articles in 
the trade press, Universal allegedly imposed a 
ceiling of $8 million on the film’s budget, and 
then put War Games into turn-around. The film 
eventually moved with Goldberg to MGM/UA 
which, because of its financial difficulties, also 
put it into turn-around, and postponed its 
starting date several times. 

War Games was finally begun, but creative 
differences between Goldberg and then-direc- 
tor Martin Brest forced Brest to resign, and 
Goldberg to replace him with John Badham, 
who was at the time supervising the editing of 
Blue Thunder. 

Despite these problems, War Games came 
In on time, and on its original budget of $13.6 
million. Strangely enough, the film is now 
considered by MGM/UA’s executives as one of 
their strongest, and indeed was chosen to 
close the Cannes Festival (1982's closing film 
was £.7.). 


Before leaving for Cannes, Badham de- 
scribed his experiences on the film. 


SPACE VOYAGER: When did you first get 
involved with War Games? 
JOHN BADHAM: Last September, around 
Labor Day. | was called and told that they 
needed some help quick, and would | be 
willing to take a look at it. So, | read the script 
and could see where they needed help, and 
said, ‘Sure!’ The next thing you know, | was 
right in the trenches with them, slugging away. 
SV: Had there been much done by Martin 
Brest before you got started? 
JB: He had shot for about three weeks, | think. | 
would say that 90% of what he shot, | had to re- 
do. | went back and started almost from 
scratch, working first of all with the kids in their 
room. The 10% that remains in the film is very 
nice. A lot of it is mixed up in different things, 
with bits and pieces here and there. 
SV: Do you know what the creative dif- 
ferences were between Martin Brest and 
MGM/UA? 
JB: All | can tell you is that, from their point of 
view, they were not getting the kind of film they 
expected. In order to get what they wanted, 
they felt they should make a change. 
SV: Was your interpretation of the story 
different? 
JB: Yes. | did a fairly extensive set of revisions 
on the script. | essentially returned it to what 
Larry Lasker and Walter Parkes had originally 
written. | tightened it as | went along the way, 
and injected a lot more humour into it than 
there had been when they were first shooting. 
Larry and Walter had a lot of humour in it 
originally, and that humour had been 
eliminated. It had a much darker view than the 
film presently takes. 
SV: Would you say that Brest’s version was 
more ‘preachy’? 
JB: No, | wouldn't say it was preachy, but | 
would say it was darker. For example, one of 
the things | did for the lightening up, was that | 
wrote in a lot of jokes in the existing structure. 
There is a lot of humour that has been put in 
there. | also recast the father. They had a very 
good actor in there, but he was playing it like a 
real tyrant. | recast the school-teacher, and 
reshot his scenes. He was playing it too much 
like a real jerk. 

You see, usually, you can go out and cast 
one of the nicest guys you meet for these 


Dabney Coleman stars as McKittrick, 
computer control director at NORAD. 
Photo: © Copyright 1983, United Artists 
Corporation. 


characters, because the lines themselves will 
convey jerk. You don’t need to cast somebody 
who plays a jerk. So, | went out and got real, 
nice fellows, and let them play it that way. In 
the situation, they appear to be the kind of 
people that they are. That way, we are not 
being so heavy-handed about it. We also 
lightened up the kids considerably. They were 
kind of serious about their changing of the 
grades. Everything was very, very serious. 


SV: Were there any other cast members that 
were changed, or other problems that you 
faced, because you were stepping into a 
production that was already underway? 

JB: Not really. There was a terrific production 
crew there. They had done good work and 
good preparation. If they weren't so well 
organized, | might have thought a little longer 
before getting involved. But, they were in good 
shape. 

SV: Was it a difficult decision to decide to get 
involved with a film that was already started? 
JB: Well, the script, with whatever little 
qualifications | mentioned, was good. It was 
long, it needed these other things, but you 
could see a terrific story there. That is a big 
factor right there. If you've got a good script, 
somehow you're going to make it work. 


SV: Is there much of a difference in the version 
of War Games that is out now and Lasker and 
Parkes’s original script? 

JB: | would say it’s reasonably close, although 
there are certainly differences all over the 
place. | don’t think that in their script Falken 
was so interested in dinosaurs and so on. But 
it’s the same story, refined and tightened all 
the way 

SV: What was your motivation for having 
Falken change his field of interest to 
dinosaurs? 

JB: Actually, that was a contribution of Wally 
Green, the interim writer picked by Brest. He 
wrote and directed a picture called 7he 
Hellstrom Chronicles, some years ago, and he 
has a certain fascination with extinction and 
replacement of the species. Seeing a man who 
says to himself, what happened to the 
dinosaurs? They failed to adapt, they failed to 
learn and the world outgrew them. Eventually 
they were replaced, they became extinct. That 
will happen to us, too. Maybe we'll be replaced 
by the bees. That's pure Wally Green. It’s a bit 
dark, yet for that character, it was right. 

SV: Did you have any other input in the 
storyline? 

JB: | had to create characters in some cases, 
where there were none. The character of the 
General is a creation of mine. He was very flat, 
dull, pompous and boring in the previous 
versions. |, on the other hand, knew that most 
of the general staff of the military comes from 
the south and the west. It is a little like law 
school and medical school to New York boys, 
it’s their way out. That's why the military is 
staffed with many people who talk with funny, 
country-boy accents, and yet who are not to be 
messed with. Eventually, he is the person in 
authority that comes down on the side of 
human beings. 

SV: Other than the father and the teacher, 
were all the other parts cast with people that 
you kept? 

JB: No, as | said, | cast the general. He’s my 
contribution. Most of the smaller characters in 
the war room were also cast by me. 

SV: Didn’t that cause quite a delay in the 
shooting? 


Matthew Broderick (right) plays David 
Lightman, a young computer genius, in War 
Games. 

Photo: © Copyright 1983, United Artists 
Corporation. 


JB: Not really. We shut down for three days. | 
work fast. | had a labor-day weekend in there 
somewhere, while they were negotiating my 
deal, where | rewrote the script. Then, | paid 
attention to the other stuff that needed to go 
on. 

SV: Did you have storyboards or anything for 
this? 

JB: No. There was no time for storyboards. | 
threw out the storyboards that were there 
before. They were impossible. | just did it out of 
my head. 

SV: Were the sets already designed, or did you 
make changes there? 

JB: They were pretty much designed. The big 
sets were deep into work. | had a hand in the 
designing of the missile capsule, Falken’s 
house, the computer centre, and a few things 
like that. The big NORAD set was basically the 
way it was. 

SV: Is that the way NORAD really looks? 

JB: NORAD should be so lucky! NORAD built a 
facility 25 years ago underneath the Cheyenne 
Mountains, and they could only chisel out so 
much granite. They put in what was state-of- 
the-art then. Our set is state-of-the-art today, 
and I'd bet that they would probably like to 
have it! 

SV: Does the technology in the war room 
really work? Or is it merely an artist's 
rendition? 

JB: Everything was researched as carefully as 
we could: the screens with constantly updated 
projections, video read-outs of all that stuff, 
etc. | suppose you could put the same logo on 
the front of War Games as we have on the front 
of Blue Thunder, ‘the technology here is real 
stuff’ 

SV: All of the computers used in the film were 
high-tech and very realistic. Why was WOPR 
designed to look like something out of a 
1950's SF film? 

JB: For one thing, the man who designed It is 
supposed to have died ten years previously, so 
that will tell you something. He was designing 
something that he put a great deal of himself 
in, which had a more anthropomorphic bent to 
it than just a lot of blank boxes with disc drives 
and tapes running. So, it does have a more 
human appearance to it. Also, if you're going to 
have it as a major character in a film, you'd 
better bloody well not have a blank box sitting 
there, unless you just enjoy boring the au- 
dience! 
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SV: Did you have any military cooperation on 
the film, in order to have the fighter planes in 
it? 

JB: The same fellows that gave us all that help 
on Blue Thunder came right on over to War 
Games?! Actually, we did ‘luck out’ on finding a 
couple of nice pieces of stock footage, which 
were good, and we could use those. We 
needed a lot more on Blue Thunder, so we just 
had to make our own. But, on this, it was 
sufficient to have those couple of little pieces. 
SV: Have you gotten any feedback on what 
the people in Washington thought after seeing 
the film? 

JB: | heard all kinds of good things. There was 
alot of enthusiasm at the screening | went to in 
Washington. They were talking it up quite a bit, 
and everyone stayed around for an hour 
afterwards. There were a lot of right-wing, left- 
wing and centrists there, and they seemed 
quite taken with it. David Stockman? did leave 
with a ‘No Comment,’ as did William Casey, the 
head of the CIA. But, what the hell, you can’t 
please everybody! 

SV: How long did the shooting take once you 
got started onit? 

JB: About ten weeks. Nothing unusual. | pulled 
about ten days out of the schedule and reshot 
stuff that had to be reshot and just accelerated 
everything right along. They were really in need 
of a little help in the budget department. | was 
trying my best to accommodate them. It stayed 
pretty much in line once they accounted for the 
stoppage and the change-over in personnel, 
ete....,,. 

SV: Were there any humourous incidents that 
occurred during production? 

JB: | will say that the biggest laugh in the 
picture was improvised on the spot by Barry 
Corbin, who plays the general. The famous 
‘Piss on a spark-plug’ line was done by him, 
when he and | were trying to find a line that 
would be good. We weren't having any luck 
and | forgot about it, and suddenly we were in 
the middle of a take and he lays that one on us! 
It was like having gold fall out of the sky, when 
you hear a line like that. 

SV: How was working with the two kids? 

JB: They are very good actors. Matthew is just 
a wonderful talent, and Ally is quite good too. 
They're able to hold their own in pretty big 
scenes against some very important actors. 
Matthew is a big star, though nobody knows it 
yet. 

SV: Can you go through the shooting of a 
particular scene? 

JB: The missile commander scene at the 
beginning was quite a detailed shot, and one 
that was a real labour of love, because it was 
the beginning of the movie and also a very 
Important sequence. | didn’t realize until we 
got into it that it was the first day in the motion 
picture business for one of our actors. 

Wally Hasida, who cast him, had found him. 
He walked in off the street in Chicago while she 
was interviewing and she liked him a lot. She 
had told me that he hadn’t done a movie or any 
professional stuff before, and at the time | had 
said, ‘It’s all right, we'll go ahead with him.’ But 
those words hadn't really sunk in till we got 
there, and | suddenly realized that the guy 
didn’t know anything about marks or anything! 

But Wally was right, he was a terrific actor. 


———— 


2. On Blue Thunder, Badham had to use miniature F-16s 
built by the Dreamquest special effects company because 
he was prohibited from filming real aircraft. 

3. President Reagan's Budget Director. 
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young stars of Badham’s ‘War Games‘. 
Photo: © Copyright 1983, United Artists 
Corporation. 


Since I've always maintained that you can 
learn all that technical stuff about films real 
easily and quickly, | had to stick by my own 
words and teach him. He did great. He’s since 
gone into the pilot of Diner as a regular. I'm 
really excited for him, because | thought he 
was just wonderful. 

While we were shooting that scene, we had 
a couple of real missile commanders with us, 
the guys who had sat down there for those 24 
hour shifts for five years. They were checking 
us on every detail that we were doing, making 
sure that we didn’t overstep our bounds. It was 
avery interesting sequence. 

Another interesting sequence is the end of 
the movie, in the war room ... All the work 
there was very complicated. Getting six rear 
projection screens, and six front projection 
screens, all working at the same time, function- 
ing beautifully in dead synch with 75 video 
screens, is a huge, mind-boggling kind of task. 
It looks very easy, and once it's cranking along 
you Say, ‘Oh, isn't that nice!’ But there were a 
lot of headaches on that one, | can tell you! 

SV: Other than that, were there any problems 
with the special effects? 

JB: It went so boringly well that you could go to 
sleep on how well it worked. It was prepared 
brilliantly. Most of the stories you hear about 
how things went wrong come from places that 
didn't do their homework in advance. These 
guys, you can't say enough good things about 
how carefully they had everything ready. This 
was a whole different set of guys from B/ue 
Thunder, mostly electronics people as op- 
posed to the mechanical effects people that 
we used on that. Mike Fink was the chief guy 
responsible for coordinating everything. Colin 
Cantwell designed and supervised all the 
computer graphics. 

SV: Do you think the message is stronger than 
Blue Thunder's? 

JB: | think it’s more strongly put. | think it’s laid 
out for the audience more strongly, and that’s 
important. It is also put there gently enough so 
that you can take it or leave it, whatever you 
please. So far, it'd seem that people get it. 
What you are trying to say is very clear to them, 
and they are happy to have it said. 


SV: Were you trying not to be too ‘preachy’? 
JB: To coin a phrase — you will lose friends by 
influencing people. By this, | mean, nobody 
wants to be preached to. Also, | believe that it 
is wrong to ask somebody to pay five dollars for 
a movie and then once you've got them in the 
seats, start hammering them with your own 
beliefs. If you want more message, then you 
should go see a different movie. For example, 
you should go see Dr Helen Caldicott's /f You 
Love This Planet, which is a brilliant film on the 
subject of nuclear disarmament. 

SV: Would you agree that War Games could 
be called a modern day Dr Strangelove? 

JB: | would agree that there are similarities, 
and | would certainly point out that the humour 
in Dr Strangelove is certainly more cynical and 
black than in this film, where there is a much 
more innocent humanism at work. 

SV: How would you describe War Games in 
just a few words, as to what it means to you? 
JB: | hope that it does something to raise the 
level of consciousness of the audience some- 
what. Set them thinking about the potential of 
nuclear disaster. 


Walter F Parkes — screenwriter 

First-time screenwriters Lawrence Lasker and 
Walter F Parkes are both graduates of Yale 
University, which happens to be also John 
Badham’'s a/ma mater! 

Walter F Parkes was the recipient of an 
Academy Award nomination, with collaborator 
Keith Critchlow, for a feature-length documen- 
tary entitled California Reich. Born in 
California, Parkes received a bachelors’ degree 
in anthropology from Yale, where he also 
studied the history of motion pictures and 
made several 16mm films. 

After his graduation in 1973, Parkes toured 
Europe, supporting himself as a musician. 
During that time, he learned that he had been 
accepted into the Directors Guild's assistant 
director's training programme, but decided to 
pursue other interests in the film industry. 
Upon his return to Los Angeles, Parkes worked 
as a studio musician for various record 
companies, then was accepted into Stanford 
University’s graduate programme for film. His 
studies were interrupted by the development 
of California Reich, which took two years to 
complete. 

After California Reich, Parkes turned his 
attention to theatrical features, and started to 
develop projects as producer and writer for 
Paramount and Bud Yorkin Productions. 

Lawrence Lasker's father, Edward, was the 
producer of Hawks’s The Thing and The Big 
Sky. Lasker wrote features for national maga- 
zines, such as Esquire, because working in 
independent film productions as a cameraman 
or art director. He also held positions as script 
reader at United Artists and Orion Pictures. 

In order to capture the size and scope of the 
North American Defense Command (NORAD) 
in Colorado, Lasker and Parkes visited the 
gigantic military complex. ‘At first, they were 
telling us that there was no way to get inside 
NORAD, that they were not giving tours 
anymore,’ Lasker recalls. ‘So, we kept bugging 
them.’ 

While there, Parkes and Lasker met Lieuten- 
ant General James V Hartinger, who has 
served as NORAD’s commander since 1980 
‘When he heard that we were coming down 
heavily on the side of human control, as 
opposed to turning things over to computers, 
he just fell in love with us!’ Lasker says. 


‘He said, “Absolutely! You know, | can’t get 
these guys to understand that! They keep 
coming around, you know, from these big 
defence corporations, and saying, Hell, we can 
do it for $357 million, but you've got to get the 
humans out of the loop. | don’t want to get the 
humans out of the loop!’ ’ 

Just before his departure for Cannes, War 
Games’ young co-screenwriter, Walter F 
Parkes, explained how he and Lawrence 
Lasker came to write the film, and gave their 
story of its production. 
SV: Can you tell me something about your 
background? 
Walter F Parkes: War Games was a first script 
for both Larry Lasker and myself. Larry’s and 
my background are strangely similar. We were 
room-mates in Yale together, though he 
actually graduated two years earlier than | did. 

| studied anthropology at Yale, though | was 
primarily a musician. Being an anthropologist 
is very useful for the kind of work | do now, 
because everything is very oriented towards 
research and getting the real story. Larry's 
background in journalism, and mine in 
documentaries, have served us well. The 
anthropology led me first to make a feature- 
length documentary called The California 
Reich, which | made with Keith Critchlow, 
about a verite look at the American Nazi Party. 
It was nominated for an Academy Award. 

The next couple of years, | spent studying 


acting to make the transition from documen- 
taries. Then, | became involved in a small 
development company called Greentree Pro- 
ductions, which developed feature film pro- 
jects. | was basically a producer there, until 
finally | started to write. That brings us up to the 
time when Larry and | hooked up together 
again. 

SV: How did War Games come to be? 

WP: It was a wonderful fortuitous thing. Larry 
and | had been in contact from time to time 
about projects. He was working as a script 
reader, and always was a very good writer. 
Since | was working as a producer, we'd 
always be in touch. | started researching the 
issue of genius kids born into environments 
which were hostile, or at least did not 
recognize their talents as gifts. How they get 
along with their parents and their peers when 
there are just not the resources available for 
them to be able to develop their gifts. It just 
happened that Larry came in with a really 
interesting idea, based on the character of 
Steven Harking, who is an astrophysicist at 
Cambridge University. Harking is at the leading 
edge of theoretical astrophysics today. He's 
associated with the black hole theories. If 
anyone might discover or perfect the unified 
field theory, it might be Harking. He’s our 
generation's Einstein. The amazing thing 
about him, however, is that he’s a victim of 
ALS*. He is a wizened little man whose speech 


is so slurred that only a few of his closest 
colleagues and his wife can actually under- 
stand him. He can't hold a pencil, so he has to 
do most of his calculations in his head. . . 

This image that Larry saw was a very lasting 
one with him. So he started to think about the 
idea of a dying supergenius who is, in a sense, 
imploding into his own mentality. Larry had 
been thinking about a story which would have 
put this dying genius together with a younger 
one, as a kind of passing the torch and creating 
a successor. 

So the two projects, or rather our two 
interests, were really compatible, and we 
started talking. That was really the beginning 
point. There were no nuclear wars, no video 
games and no computers at that point, just 
that plot about a young genius, who has not 
been discovered as such in his environment, 
making some kind of journey to an older, father 
figure man, who has never been able to pass 
on what he knows to a son. 

We first talked about Larry writing it, and me 
producing it but we finally got together and 
decided that we were going to do the whole 
thing ourselves. We worked on that concept 
and presented it to a number of places and we 
made a deal to write it with Len Goldberg, who 
at that time was at Universal Studios. 


4. Amyotrophic Lateral Sclerosis, also known as Lou 


Gehrig's Disease 
To be concluded 


Tension runs high in the NORAD control room when the countdown for a nuclear attack cannot be thwarted. 
Photo: © Copyright 1983, United Artists Corporation. 
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Fantasy Film Figures 

When Aurora ceased trading and 
their moulds were bought up by 
Monogram, modellers waited 
agog to see just what would be 
reissued. One of the very best 
Aurora sets was their ‘Movie 
Monsters’ to a constant 1/8th 
scale; all were extremely well 
moulded and detailed and built up 
into faithful miniatures from the 
classic horror films. 

The original set consisted of the 
Frankenstein Monster, Dracula, 
the Wolf Man, the Mummy, the 
Creature from the Black Lagoon, 
the Phantom of the Opera, the 
Hunchback of Notre Dame, Dr 
Jekyll as Mr Hyde and the For- 
gotten Prisoner of Castlemare, the 
last of which is probably the least 
well known. 

Monogram have now re-issued 
the first four and considering the 
moulds must be nearly 20 years 
old they still make up into excellent 
models. 

Before their demise, Aurora had 
produced the kits with optional 
‘glow’ parts, and this is the way the 
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Monogram kits are produced but 
you get two sets of these parts — 
glow and non-glow. Personally, | 
can do without the glow option, 
but it does leave a nice set of 
luminous heads and other bits of 
anatomy! In general, the moulds 
have survived remarkably well, 
with very little sign of wear or flash 
apparent. Construction of all the 
kits is straightforward and all have 
bases and ‘accessories’ to com- 
plete the scene. The ‘accessories’ 
range from acobra for the Mummy 
to bats and a spider for Dracula 
and rats and a skull for the Wolf- 
Man. Only Frankenstein’s Monster 
— still incorrectly termed as just 
‘Frankenstein’ — has to make do 
with just a cosy graveyard base. 

| always find it best with figures 
to completely build them, then 
give them a coat of matt white 
before attempting to paint them in 
detail. It's also a good opportunity 


to use up all those odd dregs of’ 


paint colours — the greys and 
browns and greens. 

If you are new to figure painting 
it's a good idea to have a look at 
the real items you will be copying. 
Not that I’m suggesting one goes 
on the prowl for a real Frank- 
enstein Monster, but if you take a 
look at any clothing, especially old 
and worn clothing, it’s not just one 
colour. Consequently Frankie’s 
trousers, coat and shirt are not 
black but a sort of greyish black 
with lighter shades drybrushed 
into the creases — and there are a 
lot of creases! Similarly, the 
Mummy's attire is not white, 
rather a lightish grey with different 
greys and even browns and reds 
drybrushed on top. 

Once assembled, | sprayed the 
whole of the models with Humbrol 
Matt Varnish which removed any 
glossiness and ‘pulled’ the models 
together. MI 


+ Over 22" Long Assembled 
+ Display Stand Included 
+ Authentic Decats 


THE WRATH OF KHAN . 


Star Trek 

AMT have been bought out yet 
again. This time by ERTL, who at 
least have a common interest with 
truck kits. Hopefully, they will also 
keep AMT’s Star Trek side of 
things going, and they have for 
starters re-issued both the Mark 1 
and Mark 2 Enterprises and the 
trio set of Enterprise, Klingon and 
Romulan craft. ERTL participation 
is kept to a minimum. The Mk 2 
Enterprise has ‘ERTL’ added under 


Light up! 
Lighting for science fiction models 
has always posed something of a 
problem. Ordinary filament lamps, 
although bright, produce heat 
which, if confined, can melt parts 
of the model. Fluorescent lamps 
are one answer but although they 
can now be obtained as low 
voltage versions, are still fairly 
bulky and do in fact produce a 
certain amount of heat. Light 
sources that are heat-free come 
from an off-shoot of solid state 
electronics called LEDs or light- 
emitting diodes. They have a prob- 
lem with effects models in that 
their light level is relatively low and 
consequently cannot be filmed in 
normal circumstances, but they 
are ideal for display models. 
Because they develop no heat they 
are not going to damage the 
model, and because they use a 
very small amount of current they 
can almost be left on permanently. 
Coupled with LEDs is Fibre Optics, 
the method of transmitting light 
along lengths of transparent rod, 
and these two techniques have 
been bought together for the 
modeller by a company called 
Polytechnic who produce a whole 
range of optic-related products. 
The basic pack we have re- 
ceived consists of a metre length 
of respectively 1.5 mm, 1 mm and 
.5mm_ diameter optical fibre; 


the familiar AMT logo on the front 
of the box, and the others only 
have this on the side. One side 
panel on each of the boxes has 
been modified to bring readers up 
to date on the Star Trek saga, and 
the fact that there have been films, 
sorry Movies, and that there is a 
third one due. Best news of all 
though is that the Mk 2 Enterprise 
actually has waterslide transfers 
instead of those rub-down types! MI 


three high intensity LEDs (a red, a 
green and a yellow); three re- 
sistors (as the LEDs have to have 
their current regulated) and vari- 
ous accessories for mounting 
them. 

The sample pack was kindly 
supplied by Jones Models. MI 
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Jabba the Hutt’s Throne Room 

The last of the new Jed/ kits to be 
released, presumably because of 
Jabba himself, and the plan to 


keep him secret until the film’s 
release. 

It's another diorama kit, basical- 
ly of a snap-together design, 
although most of the figures are 
one-piece mouldings. In many 
ways it’s the most interesting of 
the dioramas; it’s to a larger scale 
and, secondly, all the figures are 
identifiable and, with the excep- 
tion of two Gamorrean Guards, all 
are individual characters. 

Besides Jabba himself reclining 
on his cushions, the figures con- 
sist of his Major Domo Bib For- 
tuna, slave girl Oola and his small 
side-kick Salacious Crumb. Crumb 
suffers from moulding problems 
as on this scale of 1/60th he (it?) 
comes out rather on the small side 
and doesn't really do justice to the 
sneering expression. On the hero 


EMA ‘shapes’ 
EMA have introduced a series of 
vacuum-formed shapes. Not the 
most exciting of news you might 
have thought, but these shapes 
are the sort it’s extremely difficult 
to make from scratch — cones and 


side one gets Luke, in most of his 
Jedi Knight gear (sans robe), Leia 
in what looks like the remains of 
her Boush disguise rather than her 
more revealing costume, Lando 
Calrissian, Chewie and the two 
robots. Han is represented in two 
states — frozen and thawed. Max 
Rebo and his band are included — 
Sy Snootles and Droopy McCool, 
and, conspicuous by his lack of 
action in Jedi, is Boba Fett. The 
remaining figures are creatures 
that are more famous through all 
the literature associated with the 
film, rather than their actual part in 
the story. Names such as Squid 
Head, Hermi Odle, Yak Face and 
Ephant Mon are well documented 
in the ‘behind the scenes’ books 
along with others such as Yuzzum, 
Bubo, Wal Cabasshite, The Mole, 
Gargan and Hoover (Hoover?), 
which if they were in the film | 
must have blinked! MI 


rounded things you stick on top of 
rockets, that sort of thing. Several 
sizes are available and | can 
foresee the range growing. See 
the advertisement elsewhere for 
more details. MI 


Revell’s History Makers 

The first of these long-awaited, 
and much-heralded, kits have ar- 
rived. Re-issues of kits, for the 
most part long deleted, they have 
been a great success in America 
and the first series has just been 
released in the UK. 

There is a large percentage of 
spacecraft and missiles amongst 
them: the V-2, the Douglas X-3 
Stiletto and the ‘great grand- 
daddy’ of them all, the 1/96th 
scale Saturn 5. 

The V-2 was first issued in 
1961, packed in a polythene bag 
like a giant two-bob Airfix kit. It 
later re-appeared packed more 
conventionally, and has now 
joined the History Makers. It is 
moulded in a darkish green plastic 
and the kit consists of the rocket 
itself, with inner tanks, etc., mobile 
transporter and a launch platform. 
There is a wealth of detail here and 
this has, considering that these 
moulds are not particularly new, 
and moulds do wear, stood the 
test of time fairly well. Three 
figures are included, which are not 
the best, and do illustrate one 
problem. The scale Revell quotes 
is 1/54th and, given that Revell 
were into odd scales at the time, 
this could be feasible. The figures 
do bear this out given an ‘average’ 
height of six feet. However, both 
my colleagues and myself have 
always taken this scale to be 
wrong and, at various times, have 
worked it out at 1/69th, as in- 
dicated in the Space List in Space 
VOYAGER. I've re-worked it out on 
the latest kit and, in fact, | come up 


| with 1/673th, but that’s nearer69 the history-of-space-research col- 


Linaze defy gravity 


than 54! However, whatever the 
scale, the kit is a good one, even if 
it wasn't a ‘History Maker’, andis a 
worthy addition to the model 
rocket collection. 

Second in this batch is one of 
those research rockets which did 
much exploration into the new 
materials and techniques that led 
to the space missions, the 
Douglas Stiletto. This is a very 
simple kit, similar in construction 
to a number of aircraft kits Revell 
released in the early 1960s. How- 
ever, it's one of the most sleek 
designs ever, hence its name, and 
makes up into a pleasing model. A 
simple pilot figure is included. 
There is the problem that he has to 
be fitted into the fuselage before 
the halves are cemented together, 
which also goes for the cockpit 
windows, hence a spray finish 
overall is difficult (unless the win- 
dows are masked). Operational 
features are limited to one — the 
rear control surface — the whole of 
which pivots. The undercarriage 
can also be assembled up or 
down, though I'd recommend the 
latter, as there is no stand, which is 
odd for this type of Revell kit which 
invariably had a large clear plastic 
base. 

The transfers have been printed 
‘new style’, /e, matt, but un- 
fortunately the older habit of 
etching the transfer pattern into 
the plastic remains, and should 
really be removed with some wet 
and dry. Overall, it’s an intriguing 
little model and of interest, not 
only to the aircraft collector, but to 


We're sure many of our older readers are aware of gyroscopes, 
but where do you get hold of them now, and good quality ones at 


that? The answer, from Linaze, Ltd. of Maidenhead, Berks. This 
amazing device is machined to high tolerance complete with ball 
bearings and offers very good value for money — amaze your 


friends! 
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lectors as well. One oddity in the 
X-3 kit is the inclusion of part 35. It 
looks like the chassis of some tow 
vehicle that has been omitted this 
time round, though no-one I've 
spoken to can remember it being 
in the original kit? Can anyone 
throw any light on the matter? 

The ‘X’ series of US craft also 
included the research rocket, the 
X17, which was originally issued 
with one of those typically 
evocative ‘sunset-style’ early Rev- 
ell box art tops, and the semi- 
spacecraft, the X-15. The latter is 
also due for re-issue, though not 
the former at present. 

Finally in this review, we come 
to one of the largest kits ever 
produced (it has to be the tallest at 
least) the Saturn 5. The method of 
forming the main structure Is 


unique in that it is not injection- 
moulded along most of its length. 
The top and bottom ‘corrugated’ 
sections are, but the bulk of the 
tanks in between are formed by 
bending flat plastic sheet round. It 
sounds odd, but it works very well, 
and the join is hidden by the 
external conduit that runs the 
length of the rocket. Finely- 
moulded F-1 engines that pow- 
ered the first stage are included, as 
are engines for the second and 
third stages, and all are detach- 
able. The Apollo craft, adapted 
from the original separate 1/96th 
scale kit, sits on top with the Lunar 
Module tucked away in the Adap- 
tor Section. The latter does have a 
clear panel so, you know it's there. 

In all, it's a very impressive kit, 
but one point does worry me and 
that’s the price. These ‘History 
Makers’ are going to be more 
expensive than most other kits, for 
they are limited production run 
items. The X-3 is £2.10, and the 
V-2, £3.15, both of which are 
reasonable. However, the Saturn 5 
retails at £39.99! lronically, this is 
about the price the old ones were 
fetching with collectors but | can- 
not see many being sold at this 
price, especially to the younger 
modeller. 

Also in the series, besides the 
X15 are the 1/24th Gemini 
capsule (an excellent kit, one of 
the best space kits Revell made), 
and the 1/48th scale Apo//o Lunar 
Module, which wasn’t quite so 
good. On the missile front are the 
Nike Hercules, the Northrop 
SNARK and the Boeing Bomarc. 
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The Revell 1/96th Saturn V Rocket, still a collectors’ item but you could 


win five this month! See page 10. 


Also, the Mace Missile on the 
Teracruzer transporter, which was 
a Renwal original. 

The History Makers Series Two 
is due later this year in the States 
and, presumably, next year in 
Britain, we'll be seeing the Jupiter 
C and gantry, ‘Everything is Go’ — 
the Mercury Atlas and launch pad, 
the complete 1/48th scale Apo//o 
craft, the Nike Ajax missile (ex- 
Renwal), Corporal Missile with 


transporter, Regu/us 2 missile and- 


a double kit of the Thor and Jupiter 
missiles. Both the latter were also 
used as launchers, and the original 
kit of the Douglas Thor also had 
the parts for the Thor-Able probe 
launcher, though whether they are 
included this time around, | 


Artisan Fantasy Figures 
New from Artisan Figures, in a 
series called ‘Astrofantasia’, is the 
small set-piece fantasy scene 
shown above. The two figures 
about to do battle are a ‘Gelek’, 
with sword and shield, and a 
nasty-looking ‘Mandagon’ — the 
characters stand 7Omm_ and 
90mm tall respectively. Each is 
finely cast in white metal and 
consists of just three parts, making 
assembly very easy with 5 minute 
epoxy resin adhesive. 

After having first primed the 
figures with Humbrol matt white 
enamel, painting can begin. This 
can be accomplished using 


Steve Archibald, our hard-working art editor, built and painted these 
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haven't as yet been able to ascer- 
tain. Last, but not least, is the 
small X-15 and B-52 bomber. 

The History Makers Series Two 
will be in the same distinctive style 
boxes as Series One, though the 
background colour is being 
changed from dark red to blue. 
Revell USA were also preparing an 
astronaut figure with the MMU — 
Manned Manoeuvring Unit. This’ 
appears to be a modified Gemini 
Astronaut figure from the 1960s, 


although the MMU is the authen- 


tic Martin Marietta version. How- 
ever, the only picture so far issued 
is an obvious mock-up/prototype, 
so possibly the more authentic 
Shuttle suit may be apparent when 
the kit is finally released. MI 


enamels, oils, Pelikan Plaka water 
colours or the new modellers’ 
acrylic paints, depending on which 
you prefer. As the models are pure 
fantasy; colours can be whatever 
you fancy. Our ‘Mandagon’ is in’ 
slimy green with bright red eyes 
and the ‘Gelek’ is in dark fleshy 
tones. 

Also included in this fine kit is a 
‘diorama’-type resin cast base and 
hardwood stand complete with felt 
underlay. Retail price is £8.85, 
plus £1.00 postage, and the 
model is available from Artisan 
Figures, 6 Overstone Court, West- 
wood, Peterborough. SA 


unusual figures from Artisan. The ‘Gelek’ defends himself against the 


Mandagon in this delightful set piece. 
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PRODUCTS 
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Lunar Models — Jupiter 2 

A scan through recent editions of 
Starlog revealed the name of Mike 
Evans of Garland, Texas, who runs 
Lunar Models. Besides dealing 
with such kits as the Japanese 
robots, Mike also produces a 
series of vacuumed formed kits of 
famous SF craft, the first issue of 
which is the Robinson's family 
saucer from Lost in Space. The 


X-24 vacform 

Coinciding very nicely with the 
release of Jay Miller's ‘The X 
Planes’ comes a double vacuum- 
formed kit of the two versions of 
the X-24 from The Eagle’s Talon. 

The US manufacturer produces 
a range of vacformed kits, mainly 
of aircraft, and this kit is the only 
one that fits in with the general 
space theme. For a modeller used 
to having all the bits supplied, a 
vacform may come as a bit of a 
shock. Most vacform detail is in 
fact very good and the X-24s are 
no exception. These kits are 
produced from a negative or 
female mould, where original 
prototype parts have had a mould 
made of them, which can then be 
vacformed into. The result is a set 
of parts that is identical to the 
original in size and carries all the 
detail on the outside. 

For the X-24 kits, the modeller 
is supplied with three vacformed 
sheets of parts, two clear cockpit 
canopies, an excellent set of trans- 
fers and a comprehensive instruc- 
tion sheet. A certain amount of 
experience is assumed, and | 
wouldn't recommend this kit to an 
absolute beginner. 

Although the two craft were 
ostensibly the same, construction 
is completely different and the 
latter X-24B is fractionally easier 
to construct. Both require the 
cockpits to be built up and 


subject of a couple of Japanese 
kits, now rare and sought-after, 
and oddly not made by Aurora who 
did three other LIS kits, the Jupiter 
2 has been high on the list of 
wants of many modellers for quite 
some time. 

The Lunar Models kit consists 
of several vacuumed formed 
sheets, a clear sensor dome, and a 
set of instructions. However 


although the appropriate parts are 
supplied it’s a good idea to have a 
sheet of 1 mm and 1.5 mm plastic 
card to hand. Similarly the engine 
details have to be scratchbuilt, 
although once the craft are com- 
pleted they are virtually hidden. 
The undercarriage can be as- 
sembled up or down, the latter is 
preferable as no stand is included. 
Wheels are included as vacforms, 
but as the gear was taken for the 
original craft from existing planes, 
the modeller can do the same. 
Both X-24A and B have T-38 main 
undercarriage and the A has a 
T-39 nose wheel and the B a F11F 


having also just made the X-24 
vacform kits, the Jupiter 2 was a 
bit of a disappointment. It has 
been made by the positive vac- 
forming method, /e, the vacuum 
forming has been done over the 
original, which leaves the main 
detail inside the moulding where it 
isn't of much use. As | progressed 
with the kit — and it took some time 
— | found that a good supply of 
plastic card was a must, and a 
number of the vacformed parts 
can be substituted with thin 
plastic. The option is given to build 
the landing legs up or down and as 
the latter makes for a more 
interesting model, this was the 
option chosen. However | would 
also recommend that the actual 
landing legs are abandoned as the 
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Tiger. Hasegawa kits can supply 

the T-38 and F11F parts. 

The 
through the comprehensive list of 
paint and marking changes that 
the craft went through from the A's 
initial all-over natural metal finish 
to the final painting of the rear 
fuselage gloss white. Transfers 
cover both the initial USAF mark- 
ings only and the latter NASA fin 
stripes as well. The B went through 
even more changes, starting over- 
all natural metal and ending up in 
white. Again, all the appropriate 
transfers are supplied, except for 
the national insignia, which should 


instructions take you — 


vacformed parts are virtually use- 
less. 

Overall, it was a difficult kit to 
work with and did need a heck of a 
lot of perseverance and de- 
termination to get it finished. How- 
ever, | have to admit that once | did 
finish it, sprayed with Humbrol 
Aluminium, it looks a lot better 
than it should! | applaud Mike 
Evan's initiative to produce these 
kits, though | hope that the future 
issues promised of Fireball XL-5, 
the Lost in Space Chariot and 
Robot and the ‘When World's 
Collide’ ship show easier construc- 
tion. Lunar Models’ address is — 
3906, Amy, Garland, TX 75043, 
USA. 

MI 


be easy enough to get from the 
spares box or the many com- 
mercial transfer sheets, the 
Eagle’s Talon also apologise that 
they forgot to print the black and 
white stripes for the fin of the X24- 
A! 

The samples were kindly sup- 
plied by the sole importers, MHW. 
Models of Keighley, and specialist 
Space Model Shop, Jones Models, 
also hope to be holding stocks. 
MHW’'s address is Concorde 
House, 46, Haworth Road, 
Keighley, W Yorks and the UK 
price mail order would be £9.95 
(which includes £2.00 p and p). MI 


More spaceprints 

Spaceprints of Stockton-on-Tees 
are doing additional space photo 
sets to complement their originals 
which we reviewed a few issues 
ago. These are not printed direct 
from the NASA negatives, but are 
still good quality and work out 
cheaper! Two sizes were sent for 
review, one set is 10 in x 8 ins. 
and costs £5.50 and the other is a 
mini-set, approximately 34 ins. x 
24 ins. for 12 and costs a mere 
£1.55. Both prices include post 
and packing. 

Spaceprints have also com- 
pleted their 1984 calendar which 
costs a very reasonable £2.80, 
plus 35p p and p. More details of 
these and other Spaceprints 
goodies from sending an SAE to 
Spaceprints, Prospect House, Sta- 
tion Road, Norton, Stockton-on- 
Tees, Cleveland, TS20 1NN. 


Planetarium Pix 


The famous planetarium in 
Armagh has sent us some of their 
photographs and transparencies 
for review. Armagh, had at one 
time Patrick Moore as Director and 
now has Terrance Murtagh (of 
Heavens Above and Spacewatch — 
along with Heather Couper — 
fame). Besides the Planetarium 
itself, a large quantity of relevant 
material is available including vari- 
ous space-orientated photographs 
and prints of various sizes and 
many excellent sets of slides. The 
slide sets, in particular, have very 
detailed descriptions of their con- 
tents with both background infor- 
mation and individual captions for 
each picture. For example, the 
Saturn set contains a wealth of 
detail on the Saturn ring system, 
planetary banding and the satel- 
lites. I'm sure that an SAE to The 
Planetarium, Armagh, Northern 
ireland, will bring full details of all 
their products. MI 


Don Post Masks 

From the Sheffield Space Centre 
(see advertisement elsewhere) 
come a4 pair of the highly-ac- 
claimed character masks from the 
American Don Post Studios. They 
form a large range with prices 
ranging from £15.75 up to 
£41.40. Shown here are Admiral 
Ackbar (latex) and the two piece 
Darth Vader helmet. All the masks 
are incredibly realistic although 
can be rather stuffy for continual 
use! RLR 


Hitching 

Always on the lookout for new 
items, | spotted a set of white 
metal figures in Jones Models 
recently. Manufactured by Deni- 
zen they were listed as ‘Hitch- 
Hiker’ series, and distinguished as 
a Hitch-Hiker in Dressing Gown, 
Hitch-Hiker Robot, you get the 
general idea. However it was the 
Hitch-Hiker with two heads that 
gave it away. 


More Who Dares! 

This super print of K-9 is one of 
four new poster releases from 
Who Dares; see New VOYAGER 
No. 4, page 49. Produced on high 
quality glossy art paper, these 
lavish illustrations also give a full 
background history. The new pro- 
ductions are again by talented 
artist Andrew Skilleteer and avail- 
able from the Icarus Company, 6/8 
Banks Road, Poole, Dorset BH13 
70B. Demand is sure to be heavy 
so place your orders early! RLR 


They aren't too bad at 33p each 
although the one in the dressing 
gown — | hesitate to say Arthur 
Dent — appears a little on the 
plump side. This probably doesn’t 
matter too much with miniature 
P5, the ‘Hitch-Hiker girl’. Even if 
this isn’t intended to be Trillian, 
miniature P4, Hitch-Hiker Robot, 
has a suspicious likeness to 
Marvin — so much it can't be 
ignored. Perhaps this is why my 


colleague Jim Francis who de- 
signed the effects for Hitch-Hiker 
had been in the shop half an hour 
earlier and bought up the entire 
stock of Marvins! 

These models are available 
from Jones Models, and can be 
found listed in their new Space 
List, available by sending an SAE 
to Jones Models (Chiswick) Ltd, 
56 Turnham Green Terrace, 
Chiswick, London W4 10N. MI 


Radifimes 


20th ANNIVERSARY 
SPECIAL 
An illustrated guide to the 
Doctor’s twenty-year odyssey 
through space and time - 
from the very first 
programme to Colin Baker, 
the next Dr. Who. 

64 full-colour pages 
packed with features, stories, 
interviews, and a special 
pull-out wall poster. 


@ Features on the five Doctors - plus an interview 
with Colin Baker, who takes over in 1984 


@ AnAto Z guide to the Doctor's companions 


@ Meet the Monsters - an awesome array 
of extra-terrestrial creatures 


@ Achilling, exclusive new Doctor Who adventure 


@ An exciting competition to win a day 
out with Doctor Who 
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ANTI GRAVITY P 


THE LINAZE BALL BEARING 


GYROSCOPE &) 


mee ES 


DOES IT { Ne 
REALLY DEFY GRAVITY? !-/ 


Spin the flywheel and see the effect. 

Whatever you decide its sure to fascinate your friends. Be first in 
your space sector with this star among toys — designed and 
engineered in true aerospace style. Out of this world performance 
at a down to earth price. No extras to buy — it doesn’t even need 
batteries! Full instructions included. An ideal Christmas present for 
children & adults. 


Send cheque/P.O. or use Access/Barclaycard. Price £8.95 each 
including postage and packaging. 


Credit card orders accepted by phone. Acasa Eas) 
Activate receiver lift off for immediate Vey VISA 
material transfer— dial (0628) 74344 
P.O. BOX343, Old Marsh Lane, 
a Linéted MAIDENHEAD, BERKS., SL6 OEJ. 
190 STATION ROAD 
HARROW 01-863 9788 


AMERANG LTD 


THE MODEL SHOP 


IMAI MACROSS 1/144 SCALE KITS 


Battroid Valkyrie set of 2 £2.30 Jhau-Zamac £1.50 
Macross Figure Character Set £2.30 Jha-Giga £1.50 
Battroid Valkyrie £3.99  Va-Gal £1.50 
Destroid Defender £3.99 Da-Web £1.50 
Tactical Pod Glaug £3.99 = Armoured Valkyrie £1.75 
Destroid Spartan £3.99 Destroid Tomahawk £1.75 
Tactical Pod Regult £3.99 Storm Attacker Macross £1.75 
Destroid Monster £3.99  Destroid Phalanx £1.75 
Cruiser Fortress Macross £3.99 Nous Jadeul-Ger £1.75 
Battroid Valkyrie Gerwalk £4.50 Quel-Quallie £1.75 
Battroid Valkyrie set of 4 £3.99 — Battroid Valkyrie set of 2 £2.30 


RETURN OF THE JEDI KITS 
WE ALSO STOCK A LARGE RANGE OF 


DUNGEONS & DRAGONS, TRAVELLER, TUNNELS & 
TROLLS, T.S.R., G.D.W., YAQUINTO, S.P.I., AVALON 
HILL + CITADEL FIGURES, RAL PALTHA, HINCHLIFFE, 
CALDER CRAFT & PAINT BRUSHES, BOOKS, KITS 


MAIL ORDER COST: UNDER £3.00 60p; £3.00-£6.00 80p; £6.00- 


£10.00 £1.30; £10.00-£20.00 £2.00; OVER £20.00 
POST FREE. 


Prices quoted are those prevailing at press date and are subject to alteration due to economic conditions. 


All Classifed Advertisements must be pre-paid. 
Private and trade rate 18p per word/minimum £3.00. Box Numbers £1.00 extra. 
Display box rate £4.00 per single column centimetre/minimum 2.5cm/1", 
maximum 5cm/2”. All Advertisements are inserted in the first available issue. 
Box replies to be sent care of Advertising Department, P.O. Box 35, Hemel 
Hempstead, Herts, England HP2 4SS. There are no reimbursements for 
cancellations. 


FOR SALE SOCIETIES 


Shortlists Secondhand Book for sale. SF. Space. Mark Hamill Society. Newsletter piciures for Luke 
Astronomy, others. State interest. SAE Gosling Books, Skywalker fans. S.A.E. please: Loraine Birch, 116 
19 Moorside Road, Westmoors, Dorset. EFG Maytree Close, Winchester S022 4JF. F 
For Sale. Doctor Who, Annuals, paperbacks, comics 
etc. SAE for list. 35, Clickett Hill, Basildon, Essex. F THE BRITISH SCIENCE 
FICTION ASSOCIATION 


caatehlal 
OPTICAL FIBRE | 


1.5mm 98p/m — 1.0mm 86p/m 
0.5mm 74p/m — 2.0mm P.O.A. \\ 
We can meet your requirements for 
miniature filament lamps, Light Emitting 
Diodes, Colour filters, Optical fibre and 
accessories. S.A.E. for our free price list. 
Optical fibre Sample Pack £1.95 POST FREE. 
182 Harrington Road, Workington 
Cumbria CA14 3UJ UK Postage 50p 


As we believe in keeping you informed about SF, 
CUT-PRICE (GAMES) SOFTWARE for your membership, the BSFA sends you a total 
Tell us your computer, and the name of 
the tape/software required. We will quote 
low prices and supply it within 14 days of 


of 22 publications, in six mailings per year, 
dealing with SF Films, Books and News. Mem- 
bership is £7 ($14) per year to Sandy Brown, 
Dept V, 18 Gordon Terrace. Blantyre, 


receiving payment. (Any machine sup- 


plied - Sinclair, Sem OSOrE: Atari, Lanarkshire, G72 9NA, Scotland CLUBS 
Dragon, BBC, etc). Uni : 
o a ion of Traken. Blake's 7 and Doctor Who Fanclub. 
R. A. Coleman, Dept VYSW, 50 Medway Parade, 22, Kirkham St, Beecroft 2119, AUSTRALIA. SAE 


Perivale, Middlesex, UB6 8HS, England. BOOKS & PUBLICATIONS _ eceauirea. F 


FUTURE CONS 
DR WHO FANS 


SEND FIRST CLASS STAMP FOR LIST OF 
DR WHO BOOKS, ANNUALS, COMICS 
AND OTHER MERCHANDISE. 
BLAKE'S 7 AND 2000 AD LIST ALSO 
AVAILABLE. 

1 Orchard Way, Henshall, 
Near Goole, N Humberside. 


SEACON 84 
Unique British and European science fiction 
convention at the Brighton Metropole Hotel, 
20th-23rd April 1984. Big name writers, major 
films, books and comics for sale, art displays, 


STAR WARS — RETURN OF THE JEDI 


Official full colour posters (size 
89x61 cms, approx) now available. 
Complete set of 5 posters for £9.70 
(including P&P), or send just £2.55 
for sample poster plus illustrated list. 


CAULDRON PROMOTIONS (Dept V), 
47 Landseer Road, London N19 4JG 


fancy dress, competitions, computer games, etc. 
Send £8 membership or write for full details to 
Pauline Morgan, 321 Sarehole Road, Hall Green, 
BIRMINGHAM B28 OAL 
Cheques payable to Seacon 


SPACE VOYAGER 


PILOT ISSUE 
£1.25 (postage included) from 
NEW VOYAGER office. 


INTERZONE MAGAZINE 


The latest INTERZONE features 
Keith Roberts’ KITE CADET, set in 
the intriguing world of his award- 
winning KITEMASTER, four other 
new stories of science fiction and 
fantasy, and a special illustrated 
feature by Roger Dean on the 
architecture of the future. 


See page 10 


GENERAL 


POSTERS & PRINTS 


Sci-fi, rock, pop, humorous, pin-ups, 
scenics etc. Choose from our vast range 
available by mail order. Send just 60p 
for our full catalogue listing 
HUNDREDS of posters and prints 
(many illustrated in full colour). 
Cauldron Promotions (Dept V) 

47 Landseer Road, London N19 4JG 


SCIENCE FICTION ILLUSTRATIONS 
All original hand drawn black & white 
& tinted (not prints). 
ROBOTS SPACECRAFT & 
SPACE HARDWARE 
Send 8” x 10” stamped addressed 
envelope for FREE sample & price list to: 
Roger Waring 
ROBOTS & RAYGUNS 
WANTED 48 Woodbreda Drive, Saintfiald Road, 

Belfast BT8 4HZ N. Ireland 


SPACE OR (WVAGER 


HAVE YOU MISSED ANY COPIES OF 
Send for back issues now whilst limited stocks last! 


Wanted. Airfix Saturn 1B and Vostok, also any Space 


.F. ki ilabl i Ash 
S.F. kits no longer available. K. Morris, 49 As' mead KINDLY MENTION 


Drive, Hardwick, Cambridge. CB3 7XT. 


SPACE VOYAGER Send just £5 for four issues to 
WANTED - Any informati di ilability of 
costumes and Futuristic’ clothes ~ Private dealers, WHEN REPLYING TO “ Scie c 
M : S. R 1c : me 
janufacturers etc Goodall, Pyewell Cottage, The ADVERTS LEEDS LS4 2PR. 


Green, Westerham, Kent 


Sp a figure! 


You do not have to be a wizard to cast 
fantasy figures in our moulds for 8p 
each. Even an orc could doit. The 
castings will be as good as many bought 
figure. If you do not believe it send us 
60p in stamps for a sample and 
handbook. Or avail of our special 
OFFER £4.95 including a free 
handbook and p+p for a starters kit 
containing a mould for 3 orcs and 
casting tools. All you need besides the 
kit is a domestic cooker for heating the metal. Additional ingots 99p 
makes 10-15 figures. Also available from Hamleys, Game Centre or 
leading bob ah Ad 
We accept cheques, Money Orders. 4 hes fecanctes 
Hobby casting, Dept 112 PRODCE|? yANAGAdSI 
129 Oliver Plunket St., The largest collection in the world 
CORK, Eire. 


CONICAL SHAPES 
FOR SPACE & MILITARY MODELLERS 


PRICE £1.95 inc VAT 
5 CONES PER SHEET. 
.030"” VAC FORMED GREY ABS. 
3 ‘BULLET NOSED’ CONES 
1", 14", 14", & BASE 
2 30° CONES 
1$", 2" & BASE 
IDEAL FOR ROCKETS, MISSILES, 
NACELLES ETC. 
AVAILABLE FROM PLASTRUCT. 


STOCKISTS OR DIRECT. ADD 50p POST/PACKAGING 


EMA MODEL SUPPLIES LTD 
AAB\Y, 58/50 THE CENTRE, FELTHAM, MIDDX 
. 01-390-5270 
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Prices quoted are those prevailing at press date and are subject to alteration due to economic conditions. 


GOLDEN YEARS 


Continued from page 48 


angel — but she was not human! (Thrilling 
Wonder Stories.) 

RAMPART OF FEAR. Panic-stricken, he fled 
from the wrath of men — to face the mindless 
clutching tendrils of the alien hunger-things — 
that demanded his life — for the life they fed! 
(Super Science Stories.) 

Yet, even as these lurid descriptions of far- 
fetched plots were being published in one 
sector of the market, another sector was 
beginning to take matters far more seriously, 
injecting commonsense where before had only 
been nonsense, and reality to stories which, 
until then, had never conceded that such a 
thing even existed, let alone had any great 
importance. Almost against their own better 
nature, the pulps were becoming respectable. 

One of the great landmarks in SF magazine 
publishing had already occurred several years 
before with the appointment of John Campbell 
as editor of the American Astounding Stories 
in 1937. From then until his death in 1971, he 
encouraged his writers to bring a new look to 
the genré, discovering on the way such 
luminaries as Isaac Asimov, Robert Heinlein, 
Theodore Sturgeon and AE Van Vogt. It was, 
perhaps, Campbell's influence more than any 
other which caused non-SF readers in the 
1950s to stop sneering at the subject. 

Meanwhile, in England, similarly sterling 
werk was being done by E J Carnell as editor of 
New Worlds. Launched in 1946, it initially 
failed under the original publishers, was 
relaunched in 1949 by Nova Publications, 
formed from a group of British SF fans, and 
remained on the bookstalls until 1970 

Carnell was editor of New Worlds through- 
out the 1950s, during which time his maga- 
zine became a leading force in British SF, 
playing down to a great extent the sensational- 
ism seen in American counterparts. The 
magazine played a very real part in furthering 
the careers of writers like Brian Aldiss and J G 
Ballard. 

Back in America, the reputation of SF 
magazines was also being enhanced by the 
launch, in 1949, of The Magazine of Fantasy 
and Science Fiction, a digest whose covers, 
right from the start, were far more tasteful than 
most, a factor that played an important part in 
the magazine’s evolution throughout the 
1950s. 

And there was Ga/axy, launched in 1950. 
Just as John Campbell had, in earlier years, 
driven his writers along certain channels, so 
Galaxy's editor, Horace Gold, moulded his 
contributors into a particular style that set the 
magazine head and shoulders above most of 
the competition. 

By the end of the 1950s, SF magazines 
were no longer frowned upon by worried 
parents, no longer regarded as second-rate 
rubbish. They were finally recognised for what, 
in many cases, they had been all along: a 
sounding board cum launch pad for some of 
the most imaginative writers of the century's 
first 50 years. 

By 1960, most of the SF magazines that still 
existed had at last attained true respectability. 
But | for one can't help thinking that, compared 
with their predecessors, they weren't half as 
much fun. = 
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TWILIGHT ZONE 

— We talk to writer Richard Matheson 
BATTLESTAR 

— Building a model of Galactica 
STAR TREK 

— Interviews with Scotty and Chekov 
KURT VONNEGUT 

— We interview the SF author 
SHUTTLE UPDATE 

— Latest Orbiter news 

BLAKES’ 7 

— Model diorama project 

UFOs 

— A question of reality? 

AND MORE! 


ISSUE No. 7 (FEB/MARCH) 
ON SALE JANUARY 13, 1984 


To be opened ty | 
Rear Admiral Kir Yohn' ‘Sandy "Yoodward, KE. I. 


A’ The biggest brightest and best 
1 } model engineering exhibition 
#4 in the world. Meeting place ~ 


“x 


I i, Ta interest. It's excitingly 

Praise) different~-not tobe 
missed by anyone. Make his 

a note of the date-see 2. @)_ ef 


ENGINEER EXTIBITION 
Wembley Conference Centre 
December Slst.~January 8th. 


Open 10am~-7pm. Late night Thursday Sth until 9pm. 
Adults £2.50, Children & OAP's £1.78. 


Enquiries to: M.A.P Ltd., PO. Box 35, Hemel Hempstead, HP2 4SS. Tel.0442-41221 
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